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dress on “The Province of Social Psychology,” 
before the International Congress of Arts and 
Science at St. Louis, stressed the need for the in- 
vestigation of the problems relating to education 
in the light of social psychology in the following 
= = terms:! 

unmnneauimite “Perhaps the most urgent of all demands on 
social psychology at the present moment comes from psychol- 
ogy and pedagogy, and is for a more definite and scientific 
statement on the question of epochs in social development, and 
the relation between stages of development in the conscious- 
ness of an individual and epochs of culture.” 

While the theory of culture epochs, implied in the statement 
which has been quoted, no longer holds the place of importance 
in educational thought which it occupied during the opening 
years of the present century, there still remains a noteworthy 
dearth of educational investigation from the standpoint of 
social psychology. This has continued during a period of re- 
markable activity in the growth of educational and psycho- 
logical literature. Since the close of the World War, in addi- 
tion to specialized treatises and monographs, of which the 
name is legion, more than a score of general manuals on the 
subject of educational psychology, or one of its major di- 


1 American Journal of Sociology, Vol. X (1904-5), 445-455. 
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visions, have appeared in English.2) These works represent 
a variety of systems and viewpoints, ranging from conserva- 
tive restatements of the older psychology to applications to 
education of the conclusions of the behaviorists. With a few 
significant exceptions, however, these newer works mark only 
a slight advance in the direction of emphasis upon the applica- 
tion of education of the findings of the social psychologist. 
While there is recognition here and there of the importance 
of the influence of the social milieu in the educational process, 
their subject-matter proceeds in general after the manner 
which has become fairly conventionalized, including a descrip- 
tion of the native equipment of the individual, the differences 
existing among individuals, and the learning process as re- 
lated chiefiy to the mastery of the material embraced in the 
traditional elementary school curriculum.* 

The educational sociologists and the educational philoso- 
phers have shown a greater readiness than have the educational! 
psychologists to recognize the contribution of social factors in 
the educative process. The educational psychologists in the 
past have proceeded on the assumption—implicity or explicity 
held—that the educative relation is a bipolar one. At the one 


» Within the period delimited above, the following general surveys of educa- 
tional psychology have appeared: Averill, L .A., “Elements of Educational Psy- 
chology (Boston, 1924); Betts, G. H., ‘“‘The Mind and Its Education” (3rd edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged, New York, 1923); Bolton, F. E., ‘“‘Everyday Psychol- 
ogy for Teachers’? (New York, 1923); Cameron, E. H., “Psychology and the 
School’’ (New York, 1921); Drever, James, ‘Introduction to the Psychology of 
Education’? (New York, 1922); Edwards, A. S., ‘“‘Psychology of Elementary Edu- 
cation (Boston, 1925); Edwards, A. S., “Fundamental Principles of Learning 
and Study”’ (Baltimore, 1920, revised edition, 1925); Fox, Charles, ‘‘Educational 
Psychology, Its Problems and Methods” (New York, 1926); Gates, A. L, Psy- 
chology for Students of Education’’ (New York, 1923); Kennedy-Fraser, D., 
‘“‘Psychology of Education’’ (New York, 1924); La Rue, D. W., ‘‘Psychology for 
Teachers’’ (New York, 1920); La Rue, D. W., “The Child’s Mind and the Com- 
mon Branches’ (New York, 1924); Mead, A. R., ‘‘Learning and Teaching’ 
(Philadelphia, 1923); Ogden, R. M., ‘‘Psyvchology and Education’’ (New York, 
1926); Pillsbury, W. B., “Education as the Psychologist Sees It’? (New York, 
1925); Pyle, W. H., ‘‘Nature and Development of Learning Capacity” (Balti- 
more, 1925); Pyle, W. H., ‘“‘Psychology of Learning’ (Baltimore, 1921); Starch, 
D., “Educational Psychology’ (New York, 1918); Strong, E. K., ‘Introductory 
Psychology for Teachers’’ (Baltimore, 1920; revised edition, 1922); Taylor, H. C., 
“Introduction to Educational Psychology’’ (Baltimore, 1926); Thomson, God- 
frey H., “Instinct, Intelligence, and Character’? (London, 1924). 


3 Exceptions are Drever’s interesting chapter on ‘“‘The Social Group,’’ and 
Edwards’ chapter on social psychology in relation to the work of the elemen- 
tary school in his ‘‘Psychology of Elementary Education.”’ 


4 Adams, John, “‘The Evolution of Educational Theory’’ (London, 1912), 
Chapter I. 
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pole stands the educator, imparting instruction or directing 
the activities of the pupil. The latter stands at the opposite 
pole, acquiring new knowledge or mastering new processes. 

It is manifest, upon a moment’s reflection, that such a view 
is either a product of artificial simplification, ignoring, as it 
does, the efficacy of diverse and numerous formative agencies 
other than the influence of the educator in the training of the 
pupil, or that it involves or implies a broadening of the defini- 
tion of the term “educator” to such an extent as to lead to con- 
fusion and uncertainty in any conclusions formulated upon 
such a basis. The conception of the isolated teacher-pupil 
relation, like the conception of the economic man, may be use- 
ful as a starting point in abstract reasoning. ‘The final 
efficacy of either, however, is dependent upon bringing the con- 
clusions of such reasoning into relations with actual life situ- 
ations. 

A recent noteworthy discussion of educational philosophy 
by Dr. J. E. Adamson begins with a penetrating criticism of 
this bipolar theory of the educative relation.® In life as we 
find it, Dr. Adamson maintains, there is never in practice this 
isolated educator-student situation, where effects arising from 
other influences can be excluded. In the actual experience of 
life, the relation is not a bipolar, but a tripolar one. The 
teacher and the pupil are factors as before, but there is added 
the formative influence of the environment. This, again, falls 
into three parts, the world of nature, the social environment, 
and the moral order. The second and third of these influence 
the developing youth through social media, and, in modern 
life at least, the same is true in the main of the first. 

It is probably true that the general lack of emphasis upon 
the social aspects of educational psychology arises in part 
from a certain vagueness or indefiniteness concerning the na- 
ture and scope of the new science of educational sociology. 
For a little more than a decade, this subject had been attract- 


» Adamson, J. E., “The Individual and the Environment’ (London, 1921). 
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ing the steadily increasing interest. Its scope, however, has 
not been delimited in terms which meet general agreement. 
Thus, while there is a fairly well-established line of demarca- 
tion between sociology and social psychology, there is lacking 
a similarly definite distinction between educational sociology 
and the social phases of educational psychology. In current 
thought we may distinguish not less than four conceptions of 
the nature and scope of educational sociology.® 


On the one hand, civilization is viewed, from the stand- 
point of the socius, as a system of controls; and the adjust- 
ment of the individual to his environment, or education, is pre- 
eminently the process of acquiring the appropriate controls. 
If this view be accepted as the correct interpretation, it 
immediately becomes clear that an indispensable auxiliary in 
such an interpretation is a psychology of this process of so- 
cialization or education, and that the conventional individual 
psychology of education is inadequate to explain the process. 

Secondly, educational sociology may be thought of as con- 
cerned with an analysis of the life of modern societies, or one 
or more representative groups within such societies, for the 
purpose of determining the abilities necessary for survival or 
progress in these societies or groups, and the type of training 
necessary to develop such abilities. A third view regards edu- 
cational sociology as concerned with an evaluation of the ac- 
tual and potential contribution to the educative process of the 
various social agencies operative in the experience of the 
group to be educated, the place of the agencies of institutional 
education, and the place and relation of incidental education 
to the entire process. A further conception is concerned, not 
with institutions and their educative effect, but with social 
contacts and the control of conduct by means of attitudes 
engendered through these forces. Here the educative im- 
portance of the group, and the influence of group contacts 


6 Cf. Peters, C. C., “The Scope of Educational Sociology,’ in School and sSov- 
ciety, Vol. XX (1924), 53-54, 
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in the establishment of the controls which constitute adjust- 
ment or education on the part of the individual need only to 
be pointed out. For a thorough study of any of these influ- 
ences, a knowledge of the psychology of the group, in its bear- 
ing upon education, is necessary. From every point of view, 
in short, from which educational sociology is considered, the 
need of a clear formulation and a consistent application of the 
significative data of a social psychology of education becomes 
manifest. 

Reflective scrutiny substantiates a similar conclusion with 
reference to social psychology and to educational psychology. 
Social psychology of education will supplement educational 
psychology of the conventional scope by a description and 
explanation of the educative influence of the social environ- 
ment. It will study the educative significance and importance 
of the individual’s interaction with his fellows. It will seek 
to ascertain wherein and to what extent the process of acquir- 
ing knowledge or skill is influenced by the attitudes or stand- 
ards of the group, or by the presence of a group, either as 
audience or as fellow-workers in the same task. 

The fact that educational psychology and social psychology 
have developed with relatively little interaction is perhaps 
explicable, in part at least, through the circumstances of their 
growth. The emergence of psychological theory relating to 
education dates from the eighteenth century. It was the 
outgrowth of the naturalistic emphasis upon the nature of the 
child. The rational psychology coming down from Aristotle 
formed the starting point. This was modified by the thought 
of Descartes, Malebranche, Hobbes, Spinoza, and Locke, and 
by the associational psychology. Locke’s Some Thoughts Con- 
cerning Education, first published in 1693, marked an innova- 
tion among treatises on education in that it dealt with the 
child, rather than with the more mature student. The na- 
ture and needs of the child were made primary by Rous- 
seau, although his work is characterized by sentimentalism 
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rather than by psychological acumen. The psychology of Her- 
bart, while mainly metaphysical, nevertheless definitely 
abandoned the conception of distinct faculties, and has exerted 
a tremendous influence upon educational theory and methods. 
The works of Pestalozzi manifest a deficient grasp of psy- 
chological theory. However, they are characterized by a re- 
markable insight into child nature, and by stimulating a 
broader and more sympathetic understanding of the nature 
of the child and of the need for adjustment to the 
child of the methods of instruction connected with institu- 
tional education, they promoted, in influential measure, the 
development of educational psychology and teaching methods. 
This emphasis led in time, and largely through the work of 
Froebel, to the child study movement. 

Monroe has pointed out the close relation between the in- 
dividualism characterizing the philosophical, economic, politi- 
cal, and social thought of the later eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century and the basic conceptions of the psychological! 
tendency in education.? In harmony with the spirit of the 
age, education was thought of as a process of individual de- 
velopment and consideration of the psychological basis of the 
educative process concerned this aspect only. 

The child study movement encountered and was largely 
influenced by a new emphasis arising from the development 
of experimental methods in general psychology. Both in Eur- 
ope and in America, the direction of the development of educa- 
tional psychology has been determined in important measure 
by the example and the findings of the experimental psychol- 
ogists. It is from this source that the controlling lines of 
emphasis now uppermost in educational psychology is derived: 
the emphasis, that is, upon intelligence-testing and achieve- 
ment-testing. 

Even this cursory and incomplete sketch of the course of the 


7 Monroe, Paul, “‘Text-Book in the History of Education’? (New York, 1905), 
pp. 593-594. 
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development of educational psychology will be sufficient to 
indicate that, throughout that development up to the present 
time, the science has been concerned with the individual and 
the learning process in relation to the individual, and that the 
psychological aspects of the influence of the social environ- 
ment have been neglected. It remains to consider the develop- 
ment and the scope of social psychology. 


While the writing of Plato and Aristotle, and of their suc- 
cessors in philosophical speculation down to modern times, 
abound in penetrating observations and precepts relating to 
social, as well as to individual, psychology, the modern science 
of social psychology emerged only during the second half of 
the nineteenth century. Its development has been furthered 
by both psychologists and sociologists. 

The formulation of the basic principles of social psychology 
antedated the name. First there was the attempt, by means 
of what Dunlap has termed metabiological theories, to bring 
all phenomena of social organization under the sway of a 
super-individual mental entity, such as the collective mind.* 
This tendency was represented by Spencer in England and by 
Lazarus, Steinthal, and Schaeffle in Germany. A further de- 
velopment was the attempted monistic explanation of the facts 
of collective life, such as the theory of imitation advanced by 
Tarde, and the concept of the crowd mind propounded by 
Sighele and Le Bon. 

The questions and problems embraced within the purview 
of social psychology were meanwhile being subjected to close 
scrutiny from several points of view. Here, as in all other 
aspects of modern psychological thought, a debt is due to Wil- 
liam James, who, in his Principles of Psychology, published 
in 1890, gave what remains a classic account of the develop- 
ment of the social self. Professors Small and Vincent devoted 
to a discussion of social psychology one of the divisions of their 


8 Cf. Dunlap, Knight, ‘‘The Foundations of Social Psychology,” in Psycho- 
logical Review, Vol. XXX (1923), 81-102. 
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Introduction to the Study of Society, published in 1894. Pro- 
fessor J. Mark Baldwin published in 1897, his Social and Ethi- 
cal Interpretations in Mental Development, which bore the 
subtitle, A Study in Social Psychology. In this work he traced 
the development of the social element in each of the major 
psychological functions and the relation between society and 
the individual. In his St. Louis address in 1904, to which we 
have referred already, Professor William I. Thomas outlined 
a view of social psychology as concerned with “Individual men- 
tal processes in so far as they are conditioned by society, and 
the social processes in so far as they are conditioned by states 
of consciousness;’” enumerated the chief problems falling 
within the purview of the new science; and presented his 
theory of crises in relation to social progress. 

The year 1908 witnessed the publication of two works, each 
of which has exerted an influence of fundamental importance 
upon the development of social psychology, Professor Edward 
A. Ross’ Social Psychology, and Professor William Mc- 
Dougall’s An Introduction to Social Psychology. The first of 
these treatises was largely influenced by Tarde, and was con- 
cerned with the psychological aspects of the phenomena of as- 
sociation, considered on the one hand with reference to their 
“aligning power,” and on the other with reference to their 
dynamic influence. Professor McDougall definitely abandoned 
monistic and mainly speculative interpretation, and sought 
to place social psychology upon the firm ground of observa- 
tion and experiment. While the group mind holds a place of 
primary importance in McDougall’s system of social psychol- 
ogy, this concept was developed in a later work.” The IJntro- 
duction sought to trace the instinctive bases of human behavior 
and to discover the conditions under which the characteristics 
manifested in social conduct upon the higher planes are 
evolved. : 

Another line of development in psychological theory, so 


9 McDougall, William, ‘“‘The Group Mind” (Cambridge, 1920). 
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closely related to social psychology that it may be considered 
as forming a part thereof, must not be overlooked. Synchro- 
nously with the growth of the conception of a collective mind, 
to which reference has already been made, there arose in 
Europe, mainly in Germany, the science of ethnic-psychology 
or folk-psychology. The Zeistschrift fiir Volkerpsychologie; 
founded by Lazarus and Steinthal in 1859, became the mouth- 
piece for the advocates of the new scientific formulation. The 
movement took two forms. One of these, represented by the 
monumental work of the greatest of the folk-psychologists, 
Wilhelm Wundt, concerned itself with a genetic account of the 
psychological aspects of human beliefs and institutions.'° The 
other, of which the most characteristic representative is Le- 
Bon, concerned itself chiefly with the psychological attributes 
of peoples. 1! Professor Judd, an American disciple of Wundt, 
has recently published an important contribution to the liter- 
ature of this subject in his Psychology of Social Institutions. 
This work is concerned, not primarily with the origin of social 
institutions, but rather with their psychical influence and 
importance in determining the behavior of social groups at 
the present day. Professor Judd devotes his concluding chap- 
ter to “Education as Socialization of the Individual,” pointing 
out the progressively increasing importance, with social ad- 
vance, of education as the institutional instrumentality utilized 
by society for the inculcation of habits of conformity to action- 
patterns and thought-patterns harmonizing with the funda- 
mental institutions and guiding principles of the group. Edu- 
cation is a process whereby individuals are so transformed as 
to render them amenable to the regimen of social institutions. 
If we seek psychological explanation of the process of educa- 
tion, individual psychology is insufficient. It “must be supple- 
mented by a study of the psychology of social institutions if 


10 Wundt, Wilhelm, ‘“‘Vélkerpsychologie: eine Untersuchung der Entwick- 
lungsgesetze von Sprache, Mythus, und Sitte,’"’ 6 vols. (Leipzig, 1904-1915); 
“Probleme der Vélkerpsychologie”’ (Leipzig, 1911); ‘‘Elements of Folk-Psychol- 
ogy’’ (London, 1916). 

11 LeBon, G., ‘“‘The Psychology of Peoples” (Eng. trans., 1898). 
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one is to reach a truly scientific understanding of education.’’:- 

Whether there will be discovered or developed a single prin- 
ciple, either psychological or sociological, which will furnish 
the key to the explanation of the phenomena of association, re- 
mains to be seen. In any event, the psychological phenomena 
connected with group life are observable on every hand, and 
social psychologists of the present turn to these phenomena 
rather than to abstract speculation. The publication of Mc- 
Dougall’s Social Psychology may be said to have sounded the 
knell of monistic explanation of the phenomena of collective 
life. While the systems built up have been far from agree- 
ment in the basic principles which they have advocated and in 
the methods of their application, they have possessed the com- 
mon characteristic of beginning with a study of the factors of 
human nature. Whether or not the social mind be regarded as 
possessing qualities not manifested by the individual mind, it 
at least involves all these qualities.13 It is necessary to recog- 
nize, too, that there cannot be postulated an abstractly uniform 
“human nature.” Racial abilities and intelligence levels, and 
pathological mental conditions have important implications 
for social psychology. Perhaps relatively disproportionate 
attention has been bestowed upon the debate among psychol- 
ogists concerning the correctness or incorrectness of Mc- 
Dougall’s classification of instincts and his emphasis upon the 
essentially instinctive nature of social behavior. Fixed in- 
stincts, when taken to refer to anything beyond arbitrary 
classification groups, have been vigorously attacked by many 
psychologists.14 Dewey, who formerly agreed with McDougall 


12 Judd, Cc. H., “The Psychology of Social Institutions’? (New York, 19 
p. 340. 

13 Cf. Dunlap, Knight, ‘‘Social Psychology’’ (Baltimore, 1925), p. 12. 

14 A voluminous literature has grown up around the question of instincts 
Cf. Dunlap, Knight, “‘The Foundations of Social Psychology,’’ Psvchological 
Review, Vol. XXX _ (1923), 81-102: McDougall, William, ‘Can Sociology and 
Social Psychology Dispense with Instincts?’ Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, Vol. XTX (1924), 13-41. Published also in American Journal of Soci- 


ology, Vol. XXIX (1924), 657-670. 
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as to the place and importance of instincts, has embraced the 
newer view.!® 

Whatever be the outcome of this discussion, the importance 
of education in the social process remains unimpaired. Mc- 
Dougall describes instincts as made up of three parts or as- 
pects, an afferent or cognitive part, an affective or central 
part, and an efferent or conative part. The first and third of 
these, the afferent and the efferent aspects, are modifiable 
through experience, and hence amenable to educative effort. 
If the view of McDougall’s critics be the correct one, if there 
be no performed dispositions to action sufficiently definite to 
warrant the appellation of specific instincts, then the sphere 
of educative effort in the guidance of habit formation is of 
even greater importance. For Dewey, the problem of social 
psychology is, on the one hand, to know the modifications in 
native constitution by the social medium; and, on the other, 
“how control of the environment may be better secured by 
means of the operation of this or that native capacity.”!6 For 
him, the human mind is not a fixed structure of which institu- 
tions and customs are outgrowths. On the contrary, the sys- 
tem of beliefs and desires to which the term mind is applied is 
formed in, and derives its essential characteristics from, the 
life of association. This view, carried to its logical conclusion, 
leads to the position maintained by Professor Balz, that all 
psychology is fundamentally social psychology.17 The data 
of social psychology are held by others who stop short of this 
conclusion to differ in degree, rather than in kind, from the 
data of individual psychology, being more complex forms of 
behavior in response to stimuli arising in the course of inter- 
action with a social environment, whereas the data of indi- 
vidual psychology may consist simply of reactions and the 


15 Dewey, John, ‘“‘The Need for Social Psychology,’’ Psychological Review, 
Vol. XXIV (1917), 266-277. For Dewey’s later view, ef. his “Human Nature 
and Conduct’ (New York, 1922). 

16 Dewey, John, ‘‘Psychological Review,'’ Vol. XXIV (1917), 266-277. 


17 Balz, A. G. A., “‘The Basis of Social Theory’ (New York, 1924), pp. 22-45 
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factors constituting the stimuli occasioning these reactions.!8 
There is, in short, growing recognition among contemporary 
social psychologists of the educative importance of the social 
environment.'!” The way is thus paved for a constructive 
synthesis on the part of the educational psychologist. 

Having pointed out, in some measure, the cardinal points 
indicative of the need for a correction of the one-sidedness in 
our conception of educational psychology by a recognition of 
the importance of a discussion of education from the viewpoint 
of social psychology, we may turn now to the logical sequent 
of such a consideration, the problem, namely, of suggesting 
some of the main questions with which such a formulation 
should deal. 

The problem of social control through education is one 
which in the extent of its implications reaches beyond the 
boundaries of psychology or even those of sociology, and in- 
volves questions of individual and social ethics. The subject 
is often treated from the standpoint of narrow considerations 
of immediate results to be attained, involving a consideration 
only of the controls deemed desirable for the attainment of 
ends determined upon. Even if we do not advance beyond this 
narrow view, the social psychology of education is an indis- 
pensible adjunct in explaining the factors involved in the in- 
culeation through education of habits which establish re- 
sponses in conformity with the controls desired. There are 
wider psychological problems of differences of national tem- 
perment and the effect of standardization and mass action 
upon the initiative and alertness of a people, which concern the 
broader field of political psychology.?® Still other problems of 
educational theory involve questions among the most funda- 

18 Kantor, J. R., “‘The Institutional Foundation of a Scientific Social Psy- 
chology,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. XIX (1921), 46-56. 

19 Cf. Bagly, English, “The Field of Social Psychology,’’ Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, Vol. XX (1926), 384-390; Weiss, Albert P., “A Set of 
Postulates for Social Psychology,’’ ibid., Vol. XXI (1926), 203-211. 


20 Cf. Grundy, G. B., ‘Political Psychology: A Science Which Has Yet to Be 
Created,’’ Nineteenth Century and After, Vol. LXXXI (1917), 155-170. 
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mental of all those which confront the philosopher. Such 
problems are those concerning the relative place of the gen- 
eral and specific, the humanities and science, in the curriculum, 
and the philosophical problems of the end of education and of 
the individual versus the state. It is, however, in the light of 
the consideration of these problems from the standpoint of 
social psychology rather than a narrow consideration of in- 
dividual endowment and educative processes that their broader 
ramifications and implications become manifest. 

Professor Allport, who has investigated extensively the 
afferent aspects of social behavior, such as facial expression, 
tone, and gesture, has stressed the importance, in the educa- 
tion of the young for participation in society life, of training 
in the recognition of the characteristics of these forms of be- 
havior and their significance in revealing human character.?' 
Thus socialization is promoted by the development of tact and 
the avoidance of temperamental clashes. 

The school as an institution of organized society is con- 
cerned not only with imparting a fund of information and the 
development of skill in certain processes, but with the modifi- 
cation in socially beneficial directions of the native tendencies 
of the young human being to be educated.?2. Whatever destiny 
the school may aid the individual to reach must be attained 
in a social environment, and will be evaluated by society ac- 
cording as its total effect is socially beneficial or the opposite. 
The educator should never forget that the isolated and eco- 
nomically self-sufficient industrial unit conceived by Von 
Thiinen, and the child trained in isolation after the manner 
of Rousseau’s Emile, are alike abstractions equally remote 
from modern life. 

The influence of the group upon the learning processes of 
the individual is a matter which has been investigated experi- 
mentally by several German psychologists, and by F. H. All- 


21 Allport, Floyd H., ‘‘Social Psycholegy’’ (Boston, 1924), p. 403. 


22 Allport, Floyd H., Op. Cit., pp. 402-402. 
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port in America.2* The experiments conducted at Harvard 
and Radcliffe Colleges by Dr. Allport prevailingly showed a 
quantity increment in the case of work performed in a group. 
In written argument, for example, the subjects tested showed 
an increased flow of thought attributable to the social stimulus. 
On the other hand, it was found that of the ideas produced, 
those of superior quality were of relatively greater frequency 
in the solitary than in the group work. A beginning of the 
experimental investigation of the influence of an audience 
upon performance has been made by Dr. Georgina S. Gates. 
The experiments reported showed a performance increment 
attributable to the influence of the audience. This increment 
was greater in the case of inferior individuals tested than in 
the case of superior subjects.*4 

A problem of fundamental importance for the educator is 
iat of the psychological limitations to the possibilities of so- 
ial progress. This problem concerns the question as to 


2? 


whether the socialization of modern man is psychologicaliy 
possible to an extent sufficient to adapt him to the complex life 
of modern civilization. It is maintained by some psychologists 
that a stable adjustment to a civilization wholly unlike the sim- 
ple life of primitive man involves controls depending upon re- 
latively uncertain and unreliable adjustments through habit 
formation, and that reversion to the more primitive levels of 
behavior may always be unavoidable. Other psychologists 
nold that progressive adaptation to ever higher levels of civili- 
zation is wholly practicable. If the former interpretation be 
the true one, a limit is set to the possibilities of socialization 
through education. If the latter view be correct, education is 
equal to meeting the challenge to virtually boundless progress. 
In any case there is for education as a socializing process a 
psychological problem of capital importance.| Upon the an- 

22 Cf. Meumann, Ernst, ‘‘Abriss der experimentellen Padagogik, pp. 36-37; 
Allport, F. H., ‘‘The Influence of the Group upon Association and Thought,” 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, III (1920), 159-182; also the same author's 
‘Social Psychology,’’ Chapter XI. 


24 Gates, Georgina S., “The Effect of an Audience upon Performance,” Jour- 
nal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. XVIII (1923-4), 335-344. 
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swer to this question will depend the optimism or the pessimism 
of the educator’s view.?° 

We have already noted the singular fact that the conven- 
tional field of educational psychology has been concerned with 
problems relating to individual endowment and to the tech- 
nique of instruction and the mastery of the subject matter of 
instruction, leaving out of account the vitally important fac- 
tors relating to classroom and school management and control. 
We have likewise emphasized the point that the school is not 
a collection of isolated entities reacting each with the teacher 
in bipolar fashion. The school, nay indeed, the schoolroom, 
is a society in miniature. In this social world in epitome, the 
child is being confronted with a great number and variety of 
social situations approximating and preparing for life situa- 
tions. Through these social experiences the pupil is being so- 
cialized and fitted for assuming his place in the more diversi- 
fied situations and complicated relations which await him upon 
attaining maturity. Hence in the understanding of the so- 
cializing function of the school environment, social psychology 
is an indispensable factor in the preparation of the educator. 
Group influences are important factors, likewise, in the 
school society. These influences become adjuncts or hin- 
drances in school control according as they are understood and 
directed, or permitted to develop in unsocial or anti-social di- 
rections. 

To conclude, we may say of the social psychology of educa- 
tion, in the language of the subtitle given by William James 
to his Pragmatism, that it is a new name for some old ways 
of thinking. Psychological literature affords discussions of 
all the problems which have been touched upon. There is ad- 
vantage, however, in their explicit formulation in their proper 
relationships. Their separate treatment will tend to throw 
their various aspects into proper perspective, and correct the 
misplaced emphasis in current discussions of educational psy- 
chology. 


25 Cf. Ellwood, C. A., “Psychology of Human Society’’ (New York, 1925), 
page 92. 
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SMCS N recent years a very curious phenomenon has 
z = developed in connection with higher education. 
= | s There has been a greater demand for college 
= = education than ever before, so great as to tax 
> ansucguUrss to the utmost all existing facilities. Instead of 
= = welcoming this as a splendid triumph and op- 
= = portunity for education, college authorities view 
Ten eo 


it merely as offering an opportunity for raising 
cholastic standards. This is an extremely narrow view. It 
is based on the assumption that only those gifted with 
scholarly instinct and ability are deserving of higher educa- 
tion—a distinctly unworthy view from the standpoint of the 
highest educational ideals. There is an extremely important 
phase of this matter which has not yet been brought up for 
discussion. 

With our great industrial development there is a very real 
danger that the more intelligent portion of the human race 
will die off and the less intelligent survive, resulting in the 
disappearance of civilization. The more intelligent always 
tend to die off, and our industrial civilization accentuates this 
tendency. This is because industry constantly demands an 
increasing number of individuals who are content to spend 
their lives in the performance of extremely simple mechanical 
tasks requiring a minimum of intelligence. A number of an- 
cient civilizations disappeared, and we have good grounds for 
believing that the future of our own civilization is by no means 
assured. Under these circumstances, education should be 
spread as widely as possible, and intelligence should be en- 
couraged and developed to the greatest extent, in order to 
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counteract as far as possible the advantage in the matter of 
survival which our industrial and commercial civilization gives 
to those of low intelligence. 

There is general complaint that the crowding of the colleges 
and the expansion of the college curriculum tend to lower 
scholastic standards. This view indicates a fundamental mis- 
conception on the part of teachers generally of what the func- 
tion of the college should be. While it is true that the vocational 
trend in the college curriculum is not in accord with purely 
scholastic ideals of higher education, it is nevertheless, a fatal 
error to keep school and society as aloof from each other as in 
the time previous to industrial revolution. A modern view of 
the potentialities in the relations between school and society 
would suggest that the college can assume an even higher func- 
tion than the mere nurture of learning and scholarship, by 
bringine under its influence the largest possible number of 
those who have sufficient intelligence to go to college. In view 
of the ends to be attained, modification of the conventional 
curriculum in order to attract the largest possible number 
is fully justified, since such modification does not necessitate 
abandonment of scholastic ideals. 

The conduct of our economic and political affairs is largely 
in the hands of those of low intelligence and ideals, and this 
is one of the things that menaces the continuance of our 
civilization. Previous to the industrial revolution, with its 
accompanying transfer of power from the few to the many, 
the direction of human affairs was in the hands of those of 
high intelligence to a much greater degree than is the case 
today. In those days, for example, a revolution usually meant 
the accession to power of those who were really more able 
to conduct affairs than those who were deposed. For example, 
the overthrow of the Roman republic gave Rome a much more 
able government than it had had previously, and the same 
thing can probably be said of every other revolution down 
to our own times. But the Russian revolution, which is prob- 
ably the exemplar of all future revolutions, shows that in our 
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time, and henceforth, those of low intelligence tend to become 
dominant, and high intelligence, even outside politics, tends 
to become very much discounted. That seems to be the ul- 
timate significance of the abolition of private property and 
the suppression of private initiative, which is the economic de- 
velopment toward which the world seems to be slowly drifting. 


I] 


Under these circumstances, it would seem to be an essential 
function of the colleve to equip for greater understanding and 
sympathy with human affairs than is the case at present. This 
does not necessarily imply a lowering of scholastic ideals, but 
it does imply that the only restriction (above minimum qualifi- 
cations) on college numbers should be physical limitation: 
and that instead of taking these limitations as a matter of 
course, the college should make the most strenuous effort to 
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em. The college should welcome the opportunity 
he greatest possible number of those who have any 


to train t 
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gift for leadership whatever. The college has always loudly 


proclaimed training for leadership as its paramount function, 
but critical examination of the college conception in this mat- 
ter shows that it refers largely, if not exclusively, to leadership 
in the professions. It is obvious that under the regime of 
democracy, leadership in human affairs is not confined to the 
highly educated, but is shared, often disproportionately, by 
those who have more than average intelligence or force of 
character, regardless of whether their degrees of intelligence 
vas sufficient to take them through college or not. Besides, 
in our industrial and commercial civilization, and under the 
regime of democracy, it is obvious that leadership in a num- 
ber of directions can often be achieved by individuals dis- 
tinguished neither for intelligence nor force of character. In- 
as much as the interests of professional people are largely 
restricted to professional matters, leadership in human affairs 
devolves largely on those intelligent individuals whose in- 
telligence was not sufficient to take them through college or 
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direct them to a profession. Ford, Edison, Carnegie and Rock- 
feller had no education beyond the elementary school, yet each 
has influenced our civilization more profoundly than hundreds 
of the most gifted college professors. 

Yor this reason the college should not look on the press vf 
numbers clamoring for admission as merely offering a favor- 
able opportunity for raising standards, but should endeavor 
to accommodate the greatest possible number who can comply 
with minimum entrance requirements, with the idea in mind 
that those whose intelligence is sufficient to bring them to the 
college gate are thereby able to exercise leadership in the 
crowd, regardless of whether they go to colleve or not. Only 
by bringing under its influence the largest possible number, 
can the college insure a really worthy development of leader- 
ship in human affairs. It is now obvious that the industrial 
revolution has brought with it possibilities of danger to 
civilization which did not exist previously. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is a great misfortune that the college should 
maintain that aloofness from human affairs which seemed 
proper previous to the industrial revolution. 

Of course, scholarship is necessarily the chief ideal of the 
collece, but since only a comparatively few have the scholarly 
instinct, it is a very narrow view that considers scholarship 
the only aim of the college. The scope of human affairs, and 
incidentally of knowledge of all kinds, has widened so greatly 
in the last century and a half that an exclusive devotion to 
scholarship would make the college a proportionately smaller 
factor in the scheme of things than previously. Even in the 
matter of scientific research a large and growing part is being 
done by commercial, governmental and otherwise independent 
enterprise. 

In the Dark ages the monasteries assumed as an incidental 
duty the preservation of learning. It is conceivable that with- 
out this development, Christianity by itself would not have 
been sufficient to preserve civilization. So, in our own time, 


it is conceivable that if the college should devote itself ex- 
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clusively to the nurture and increase of learning, and should 
reject the opportunity of developing a worthy leadership in 
human affairs, our civilization may gradually decay through 
unworthy leadership, for the social, economic, political and 
human factors at work among us are to a large extent beyond 
the range of influence of mere scholarship. 


III 


If the college were to accept the above reasoning and admit 
all who have the minimum qualifications, it would be faced 
with the problem of making provision for them. This could 
best be solved by fixing tuition fees on a cost plus instead of 
a cost minus basis, with suitable reductions, according to need, 
for those unable to pay high fees. There is no reason why the 
wealthy should not pay the full value of tuition, plus a certain 
amount over as a contribution to the education of the less 
fortunate. It is absurd that a wealthy student should not 
have to pay any more for tuition than a student to whom the 
payment of tuition fees means sacrifice. To inquire into a stu- 
dent’s financial status is ticklish business, but no one seems 
concerned about the sensibilities of the student who has tu 
work his way through college by doing menial work. Yale 
University, which has been foremost in raising standards of 
admission, recently announced that one of the things it would 
inquire into in connection with admission would be the stu- 
dent’s financial status, with a view to determining this as a 
factor in his ability to make his way in the world after gradu- 
ation. This establishes a valuable precedent. If the college 
were self-supporting, income from endowment would be used 
for expansion, and endowment campaigns would be less fre- 
quent. 

The idea that tuition fees must be low is a relic of mediaeval 
ways of thinking, when the standard of living was extremely 
low and tuition fees were correspondingly so, since there was 
no such larce overhead expense in the conduct of higher educa- 
tion as is the case now. There was a close relation between 
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learning and the church, and consequently teaching took on the 
character of one of the charities of the church. Hence arose 
the notion that there must be no profit in teaching. In those 
days there were no such large returns from the practice of the 
professions as is the case today, and besides, most of the stu- 
dents in higher institutions were destined for the church. 

Elementary and secondary education are now state func- 
tions, and being tax-supported, are free. But, although in 
many cases even higher education is conducted as a state func- 
tion, the state has not yet seen fit to conduct it on the lavish 
scale of private generosity, which alone is responsive to the 
great needs and opportunities of higher learning. To persist 
in the mediaeval policy of using tuition fees merely to eke out 
income from endowment, is to ignore the fact that we have 
a higher standard of living than the world has ever known, 
and that even high tuition fees, suitably graded according 
to financial ability, would not entail as much sacrifice as the 
low fees of mediaeval times. Furthermore, there is constant 
criticism of colleges being beneficiaries of the generosity of 
foundations and individuals of great wealth. 

At the present time, many students who are shut out of 
universities in their home cities in the East, go to Western 
universities. These students would glady pay high fees if 
they could pursue their studies at home, for the increase in 
fees would not equal the added expense of living away from 
home, to say nothing of the satisfaction of attending the in- 
stitution of one’s choice and living at home. On the other 
hand, many students ignore adequate educational facilities 
in the vicinity of their homes, and go to distant institutions 
solely for the sake of the social and business prestige to be 
derived from attending them. A student who does not object 
to the expense of living away from home should not object 
to adequate tuition fees. There may be good reasons for such 
a choice—as where attendance at the chosen college is a fam- 
ily tradition—but frequently there is no such justification. 
For instance, in New York City there are many cases of 
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families of foreign birth, with no family traditions whatever 
of college attendance, who do not think of sending their chil- 
dren to one of the local colleges, but send them to distant col- 
leges solely for social advantage. What justification is there 
for low fees in such cases? Not long ago the biography of 
a very successful stock broker was published (“Reminiscences 
of a Stock Broker,” by Edward Lefevre), in which he recounted 
in detail his early struggles to gain a foothold as a broker. 
His whole career, greatly successful as it was, was founded 
solely on the most thorough exploitation of his Harvard Col- 
lege connections. It is a very illuminating account. In view 
of the large number of such cases where the choice of a col- 
lege is determined solely by possibilities of future business and 
professional advantage, high fees are fully justified, at least 
in those colleges where such traditions prevail. 

If restriction of college entrance is necessary, not only 
should the fact that a student’s motive for choosing a parti- 
cular college if often unworthy be noted, but the motive of stu- 
dents for going to college at all should also be taken into con- 
sideration. It would seem that a student preparing for a pro- 
fession should have a prior claim to college admission over 
student intending to enter business or with no definite aim 
even if the latter is a better scholar, for even a mediocre stu- 
dent preparing for a profession is more likely to make some 
addition to science and learning than a better student who 
is not preparing for a profession. Furthermore, from the very 
beginning of the universities, colleze attendance has been 
primarily a preparation for the professions. From the stand- 
point of learning, college attendance as a preparation for liv- 
ing is of secondary importance. 

Besides the idea that tuition fees must be fixed on a cost 
minus basis, another notion that should be gotten rid of is the 
idea that a college should limit its enrollment on account of the 
supposed advantage of closer contact between faculty and stu- 
dents. This notion is largely illusory, for it is certain that 
college teachers do not influence students as much as elemein- 
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tary and high school teachers do, even though the influence of 
the latter is largely unconscious as far as the students are con- 
cerned. But even assuming the existence of such influence 
in college, and granting it the full value claimed for it, there 
are weightier reasons against limitation of enrollment for this 
reason. One reason is a pedagogical one—a large enrollment 
makes possible more effective teaching through scientific classi- 
fication of students. Another reason is that whereas a cen- 
tury ago it made little difference in the effectiveness of a col- 
lege or university whether it was in the backwoods or in a 
metropolis, at the present time an institution of higher learn- 
ing cannot attain the highest standards of educational achieve- 
ment or service unless it is located in or near a large centre of 
population. Such a location makes it easier to attract a large 
student body, and with a large student body the overhead ex- 
pense per student is reduced. Good teaching in college is be- 
ginning to get suitable recognition—the alumni trustees of 
Columbia University recommended recently that the $10,000 
group of professors be advanced to $15,000, with suitable pro- 
motion for the lower-paid groups—and a large institution can 
offer better inducements to a good teacher than a small institu- 
tion. Education, like all activities of modern life, derives dis- 
tinct benefit from mass production. 

SUMMARY.—From the above it must be obvious that the 
limitation of college enrollment has not received the study it 
deserves. It is a narrow view which holds that the only aim 
of the college is the nurture of learning. Instead of shrinking 
from the human side of life, the college should aim to exercise 
a determining influence on human affairs. This cannot be 
accomplished if college attendance is restricted to those who 
have the scholarly instinct developed to a marked degree. 














Really Teaching Composition 


BY R. R. SMITH, CHICAGO NORMAL COLLEGE. 


with the students. These contacts enabled me to 
see the university in its relations with a hundred 
* thousand students in the broadest possible way; 
at times I saw these same relations in the minutest detail. 
The one relation with which we are concerned in this paper 
is that existing between the individual students and the uni- 
versity in the study of letter writing as a form of composition. 

However, before discussing that relation I must give a few 
facts about the university for the benefit of those readers who 
are not familiar with the growth of this remarkable school. 
Founded about twelve years ago by J. G. Chapline, it has 
grown to be the largest business training university in the 
world and has the respect of business men’s organizations 
everywhere. Each month LaSalle enrolls more than 5,000 
students. These students are for the most part rising young 
business men and women who enter for some very definite 
line of work. The school is financially sound with more than 
$5,000,000 in reserve. I state these facts, which the reader 
can easily verify, in order to show that the school is a suc- 
cess; and I ask the reader this question now;; Is it not likely that 
LaSalle in building up this large enrollment and in accumulat- 
ing this large financial reserve has discovered the method of 
teaching English composition which accomplishes most satis- 
factory results? 

Of course I answer in the affirmative. Our next task then, 
is to answer this question: What is the LaSalle method? That 
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answer is simple. Each student is given individual attention. 
There is no mass teaching. Yet this is business. organized 
for results, a business training university, the largest in the 
world, organized for instruction in business and can continue 
its work only so long as it gives satisfaction to its student cus- 
tomers. From the first lesson to the last the student in com- 
position receives definite individual assignments, is given 
definite individual instruction, and goes forward to the next 
assignment when the previous one has been done satisfactorily. 

There seems to be general agreement among teachers of 
English, teachers of all other subjects, and the public at large 
that the public school teaching of composition does not accom- 
plish satisfactory results. There seems to be a general agree- 
ment that high school graduates cannot write correctly, clearly, 
convincingly, and in an interesting manner. It is true that 
there is no general agreement as to the cause of the failure. 
Some attribute it to a lack of grammar teaching. Possibly 
most attribute the failure to that. Some believe that it is due 
to poor teaching in the grades; high school teachers cannot in 
three or four years make up for lack of training in the first 
eight, say these critics. Others blame the home and the com- 
munity, and still others blame the poor results upon foreign- 
born parents. The reader has guessed by now that I do not 
agree with these critics. I grant that each is partly right; 
but there is probably more than enough grammar teaching, 
and teaching of composition in the grades is certainly equal 
to that in high schools. The home and community form a more 
interesting background of composition content than ever be- 
fore. In my experience children of foreign-born parents are 
not far behind those of the American-born in composition. 
The reader has guessed, too, the reason which I give for the 
failure to accomplish results in teaching of composition. He 
is right in his guess. Failure is due to mass teaching in a 
subject which must be handled largely as an _ individual 
proposition. We cannot teach written composition by the 
group method. We must deal with individuals. I am think- 
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ing now of high school students and of the old four-year senior 
high school grouping; but the individual method which I have 
in mind would apply as well to junior high school, and since 
it seems that most high schools of the future will begin with 
the seventh grade, we might as well include the junior high 
school in our scheme of individual composition teaching. 

Just how shall we carry out this plan of individual com- 
position teaching? Again I must emphasize the simplicity of 
the arrangement. The composition teacher, a man or woman 
who can write and who does write for publication, or in other 
words, a man or woman who makes writing an avocation, will 
be given a desk in a small, light, airy room. This teacher will 
see writing as an art rather then as a science. For that reason 
1e will outline a course in composition based upon imitation 
of simple correct models which will lead the student to 
read books, magazines, and newspapers containing other writ- 
ing similar to that contained he models. He will outline 
the course as a series of caref’ y graded problems which wil! 
stimulate the pupil’s interest .nd which will be easily within 
his ability to accomplish. 

The reader will ask at this point probably: How long will 
the teacher spend upon one theme? How many pupils can 
he direct during a week? Will there be no class work? In 
my estimation the teacher will average ten minutes to each 
theme. Within ten minutes he will be able to read, point out 
errors, and write comments. Some themes will take more 
than ten minutes; some will not take so long. The teacher 
working in this manner will be able to handle not more than 
180 pupils effectively. He can teach that number to write if 
he is permitted to occupy himself with that task instead of 
just holding class in the old way simply because such has been 
the custom. With a six-hour day he will have 1800 minutes 
per week for actual work. That will enable him to read 36 
themes per day. There may be class work at the teacher’s dis- 
cretion. These classes will be largely inspirational in nature 
and may very well take in the entire 180 students at one time. 
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They will merely serve to help the individual accomplishment. 
At no time will the pupil and teacher lose track of the in- 
dividual relation existing between them. 

Will not such work be terribly dull? Will not teachers be- 
cause of its dullness refuse to choose composition teaching as 
a vocation? I cannot appreciate dullness in composition teach- 
ing thus managed. The teacher will be working toward some 
definite end which he has reasonable hope of accomplishing. 
He will be dealing with creative work. He will be in the posi- 
tion of the editor of a small daily paper who is reading copy 
under pressure or of the copy-reader on one of the large city 
dailies. The editor or the copy-reader is reading. He is not 
giving lectures to groups of reywrters, nor is he asking them 
questions to draw from them information which has been 
absorbed from some book. He is editing their work just as 
this teacher of composition will edit themes of pupils. 

Suppose, however, the ed? °i had to gather his reporters 
into groups for six hours and. ‘alk to them or listen to their 
talk and then had to take thei» “stories” for home reading. 
I trust the reader is smiling at this, but it is no more ridiculous 
than our present method of attempting to teach composition. 
I have edited copy in a newspaper office. It was interesting 
work; but it would not have been interesting to save all the 
stories till the end of the day, in the meantime using my enerey 
for something else. It would have been dull. No good results 
could have come of such a procedure. 

I know that, as matters stand now, very few teachers of Eng- 
lish take composition classes from choice. They take these 
classes only if they are given a goodly number of literature 
classes to recompense them for the burden of the composition 
teaching. I have the same feeling. I have just said that one 
can handle 180 themes per week working six hours per day. 
Suppose one must according to precedent use these six hours 
in class work. I can make the class work interesting. 
I can have a good time. I can give the students a good time: 
but I cannot teach them composition; and I know that sooner 
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or later I shall be held responsible for results which I can- 
not get unless I spend all my time outside of school reading 
themes. It is a hopeless task, I will not do it. Really teaching 
composition, however, would not be hopeless. Such teaching 
appeals to me; and I am sure it would appeal to others who 
like to work toward ends that can be reached. 

I have emphasized the need for a small, light, airy room. 
As matters now stand teachers in our larger schools have no 
place to work during the few periods when they are free from 
classes. They walk the corridors; or they use tables in the 
library which should be occupied for library purposes. The 
one or two periods in school which might be used for individual 
theme work cannot be used. I have said that the composition 
teacher should be a writer. This must be so; for composition 
is an art and it should be taught as an art. The teacher who 
cannot write will teach composition as a science; that is, he 
will teach the theory, but he will fail in the practice. Yet it 
is by the ability of his students to write that he will be 
measured. I do not mean that he should be a noted writer. 
3ut I do mean that he should be able to go out into the business 
world and make as much by writing letters, editorial, articles, 
news stories and feature stories as he makes in teaching; and 
he should so keep up his practice that he can do this at anv 
time. In other words he should teach by choice not simply be- 
cause he knows the theory of writing. . . . a theory which he 
cannot put into practice. 

This is not a fight against class recitations. I realize that 
there are many times when group work will do more than in- 
dividual work. But I am sure that we have used it when only 
individual work could function; and I am sure that we cannot 
really teach composition by herding high school pupils into 
croups of 30 and 40. I am not talking theory. I am ad- 
vocating only what is already proving practicable. 
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Some Paramount Objectives of the Junior 


High School 


BY FREDERICK E. BOLTON, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE. 


Simms (TRING the last decade the junior high school as 
a distinctive unit of the secondary school period 
D has been attracting much attention throughout 
the country. Just what it is or what it should be, 
sanmmenmmunge iS Very hazy in the minds of many school officials, 
even those who talk much about it or those who 
have established them as a part of a school sys- 
tem. Professor Davis’ comments thus: “Although 
the term Junior High School has been in use for more than a 
dozen years, there is evidence to show that confusion exists in 
the minds of many school administrators and educational! theor- 
ists as to just what a junior high school is.””. He then quotes the 
resolution of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools in which there is an attempt to define the 
junior high school. It will be observed that the definition is 
very arbitrary and meaningless so far as objectives are con- 
cerned. The definition is as follows: “Resolved, That the term 
Junior High School, as used by this Association, shall be un- 
derstood to apply only to schools including the ninth grade 
combined with the eighth grade, or with the eighth and 
seventh grades, in an organization distinct from the grades 
above and the grades below.” (Bulletin, 1918, p. 6.) 

If there is any justification for the junior high school there 
should be some more valid reason than that “it has been es- 
tablished in some other town and we ought to have it in order 
to be up to date.” Unless the junior high school is organized 
to accomplish some end which can not be reached by having the 
usual grammar school and four-year high school organization, 
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tion for its existence. The former 8—4 organization was 
based upon very definite reasons. The elementary stage 
sought to give a general education to all; the high school was 
set apart because it dealt with a special stage of pupil develop- 
ment; it was intended to be for a select class intellectually and 
socially ; and its former purpose was to fit for college, the pro- 
fessions, and clerical positions. Of course, those objectives 
have been enlarged and modified. This is partially responsible 
for the development of the junior high school and the junior 
college. 

Beginning about 1890 there was a great deal of discussion 
concerning the enrichment of the course of study in the gram- 
mar grades in order to make it more attractive and to bridge 
the gap between the elementary school and the high school. 
History and literature were enlarged in scope, elements of the 
natural sciences, foreign language and algebra were pushed 


down into the grades in order to accomplish the end in view 


Considerable improvement resulted, but it was soon discovered 
that something more than a curriculum characterizes a school. 
A high school differs from an elementary school not merely 
because the high school curriculum contains algebra and 
foreign languages and the elementary school does not. Those 
may be studied in the elementary grades but that does not 
make a high school. There is.a different spirit and genius in 
each. A high school and a college have many of the same sub- 
‘ects, even the same ground is frequentiy covered in some sub- 
jects found in both, but a good high school is not a college, and 
a good college is not a high school in ideals, methods, or results 
obtained. 

Hence, many have glimpsed a new organization combining 
some of the advanced phases of the grammar school and the 
elementary phases of the high school. These are to be brought 
together into a new integrated whole which will make it dif- 
ferent from either. It must be sv? generis or it cannot justify 
its existence. 

When children arrive at about the age of twelve they have 
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reached normally the seventh grade in the school. Momentous 
changes are beginning to be noticeable in them. They begin 
to shoot up in stature, to change in face and figure and pro- 
found mental changes begin to be noticeable. Mothers notice 
that the boy’s coat sleeves suddenly creep up toward the elbows 
and his trousers grow short over night. 

The mental horizon of these young adolescents rapidly ex- 
pands and they display new independence and initiative. They 
take things into their own hands, frequently questioning and 
even defying accustomed authority. Their emotional life also 
changes. Old interests and enthusiasms die out and are re- 
placed by new and sometimes bizarre notions. I recently heard 
an experienced scoutmaster say that almost overnight boys 
would decide that they would no longer associate with the 
younger “kids’’ and had to be placed with older patrols. 

These striking facts of new life tell most plainly to those 
who can understand adolescent psychology that with the ad- 
vent of this period a new type of school should replace the 
ordinary elementary school which is very properly organized 
to deal with little children. Mrs. Tindal very aptly says, 
“Junior high school pupils are at the age which delights in 
the privilege of free saan and sufficient powers of judgment 
have developed to warrant instructors in granting the 
privileges within certain binattes But immaturity and lack of 
experience will of necessity militate against the possibility of 
wise choice on the part of these young students unless they re- 
ceive guidance along the line of their special needs.’”? 

The junior high school should probably comprise the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. The seventh grade coin- 
cides largely with the beginning of the period of adolescence. 
When the junior high school should terminate is much less 
certain. 

This type of school should have its own organization and be 
in a separate building. While its course of study should grow 
out of the elementary school course and furnish preparation 
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for the senior high school it should be selected and integrated 
so as to form a unit by itself. 

The discipline should be adapted to pupils beginning to have 
initiative and to accept responsibility, but should not aim to 
imitate the senior high school or college. 

The work should be so departmentalized that more inten- 
sively trained teachers can give more thorough instruction and 
the number of teachers will insure a broadening of vision. Cau- 
tion should be made however, against thinking of exact schoiar- 
ship and specialization. The development of boys and girls 
is the real objective. Even Davis, who has displayed more 
insight into the real meaning of the junior high school than 
most authors who have written upon it, does not state the real 
foundation principles upon which it should be established, if at 
all. 

The old type of 7th and 8th grade or grammar school organi- 
zation, being linked with the primary grades has been largely 
dominated by the ideals and methods of the primary school. 
The curriculum content has been too narrow and restricted to 
stimulate the enlarging powers of the adolescent. The 
memoriter drill methods employed have been too uninteresting 
and have not exercised the dominant unfolding thoucht pro- 
cess. The discipline has been suited to little children and not to 
youth with unfolding desire for initiative and independence. 

When the 7th and Sth grades have been detached from the 
elementary grades and placed with the traditional high school 
grades their organization and management have been 
dominated by the plans for the more mature; and consequently 
the younger pupils have not fitted into that group. The 
domination by the older pupils, the timidity of the younger 
ones and the great strangeness of it all, have caused many to 
become discouraged and to drop out altogether. 

Departmentalization of Junior High School. This organiza- 
tion makes possible several adjustments desirable because of 
adolescent characteristics. With their rapidly expanding men- 
tal capacities the pupils need a wider range of experiences 
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than they have heretofore been gaining. The department- 
alized school secures this. Instead of coming in contact with 
a single teacher day after day the departmentalization gives 
them three or four different teachers daily. Not only do they 
meet a greater number of instructors, but the teachers are bet- 
ter equipped to teach the subjects they represent. These in- 
structors possess a wider range of information which is better 
organized, fresher and more stimulating. Their knowledge of 
the subject is apt to be more accurate and reliable than that 
of the teacher who is required to distribute his time and 
energies among eight or ten subjects. The greater number 
of types of personalities is also valuable. It enables pupils 
to gain new social interpretations and to realize that life is 
much more complex than they have previously thought. The 
variety of opinions starts them to observing that dogmatism 
is unsafe. Open-mindedness should be one outcome of this 
wider and sometimes conflicting knowledge. A certain amount 
of caution however, needs to be observed concerning depart- 
mentalizing the junior high school. Even enthusiasts for the 
junior high school recognize that too extreme departmentaliza- 
tion or too sudden a change from the one teacher per grade are 
undesirable. Koos writes (Junior High School, p. 149) “Where 
the work of the grades below the seventh is in no part depart- 
mentalized, as is usually the case, the change for the pupil to 
full departmentalization in the seventh grade would turn out 
to be even more disconcerting for him than it is when it comes, 
as occurs under the 8-4 plan, two years later. It appears the 


etter wisdom to move gradually toward full departmentaliza- 
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ion from the one-teacher regimen of the preceding grat 
inuring the pupils by degrees to the responsibilities and 
exigencies of the former.” 

Davis (Junior High School Education, p. 342) emphasizes 
the same idea: “It would...... be very unwise to make a 
sudden change in a school system working under the old plan 
and to attempt departmentalization overnight. Teachers and 
pupils alike need to be prepared for such an innovation, and 
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the best way of accomplishing the change is to proceed slowly, 
offering a certain amount of departmental teaching in the 
seventh grade, a larger amount in the eighth grade and still 
more in the ninth. After these changes have become es- 
tablished and teachers and pupils have accustomed themselves 
to the new routine, the departmentalization may be continued 
until it is complete.” 

Liberalized Curriculum. With the rapidly expanding minds 
cf adolescents a richer curriculum is demanded than has here- 
tofore been afforded to seventh and eighth grade pupils. The 
traditional reviews and drills need to be partially replaced by 
the introduction of new subjects which will give a new vision 
into realms of thought and endeavor usually postponed until! 
the ninth grade. By the end of the sixth grade the funda- 
mental tools of knowledge, reading, writing, arithmetic, have 
been sufficiently mastered to enable pupils to use them in ac- 
quisition of other subjects. To a considerable extent drill in 
each of these will continue through their application to new 
materials, but what is needed above all other considerations is 
a new, fresh, stimulating array of subjects and problems that 
will make them crave the opportunity to make new explora- 
tions for themselves. Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of 
Schools, Atlanta, Ga., said, “The junior high school is the ef- 
fort to answer the quest for discovery in the adolescent boy 
and girl.’”* 

Not only should new subjects be introduced and new phases 
of old subjects, but also new methods of approach. The pupils 
are now becoming mature enough and well trained enough to 
begin to search libraries for materials to pool in projects and 
in the socialized recitation. Through field trips and excur- 
sions they may gather much that may be used in contributing 
to the group. Before this time very little is possible by these 
methods. It is astonishing what mints of material pupils will 
assemble if only given an opportunity. The writer has had 
them bring in old newspapers of great historical value, items 
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of local history unknown to few besides their own family, ar- 
ticles of dress, furniture, works of art, heirlooms of all sorts 
that illumined the history and geography lessons. When I 
needed natural history specimens,—plants, animals, or rocks, 
—the children were the readiest of collectors. On one day 
every boy’s pockets were filled with live frogs with which to 
have the circulation of the blood demonstrated. I furnished 
the compound microscope. This is an age for making collec- 
tions. Products of the forest, field, and stream, as well as of 
the factory should be utilized. Easy experiments in chemistry, 
like the chemistry of foods, cooking, cleaning, and the manu- 
factures should ke made. Likewise experiments in physics 
and psysiology could be used to please, stimulate, and open up 
new wonders. Geological and geographic phenomena are at 
hand everywhere; in one section the rocks, mountains and for- 
ests, in another the cutting of waterways by inland streams, 
or in still others, the wonderful waves and tides of the ocean 
which some of the school boys will some day harness. It is a 
time for gathering, not organization, a time for glimpsing new 
vistas, dreaming new dreams of conquest. 

Literature in the Junior High School. No other time in the 
school life of the child is so auspicious for getting a baptisrn 
of the world’s literature as the junior high school period. 
“Learning to read” had been accomplished, if ever it will be. 
Pupils are more interested in reading for the pure fun and 
exhilaration of it than ever before or after. Before that time 
the mechanics of reading have been so tedious as to repel 
many. The literature well adapted to the pre-adolescent age is 
meager. Much fed to them in the school reading books is 
inane. Frequently they have not been introduced to real books 
and children known only the drill books of the classroom, dog- 
eared, smeared and without appeal to any welling instincts. 
Here is a great field for writers of juvenile books. 

With the advent of the adolescent period the drudgery of 
learning to read is in the past and hosts of children love to 
lounge in an easy chair or in the shade of some tree and to 
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lose themselves in the imaginative excursions conducted by the 
skillful writer of hero and adventure stories. My library 
shelves are filled with boys’ books that absorbed the time and 
attention of two boys as they passed through that age. Many 
of the books were outgrown after three or four years, but dur- 
ing that dreamy stage, oftentimes it took a megaphone to reach 
the hearing of the boys, who were leagues away on the enchant- 
ing flights of imagination. The Leatherstocking tales, Cudjo’s 
Cave—and yes, the Henty books are found in that collection. 
The “standard” books including Shakespeare, Milton, and 
many others prescribed for reading in the grammar school and 
in the early years of the high school were read generally un- 
der complusion. The public library was ransacked for books 
of travel, adventure, hero stories, the popular science. To find 
the appropriate books for that age we must go to the pupils 
themselves. Recently one of my graduate students made a 
study of the books liked and disliked by pupils in the high 
school. The results were very illuminating and micht startle 
many of the teachers. Many of the hools which they regard 
as classic and appropriate were taboo with the pupils. Others 
unfamiliar to the teacher or put on their forbidden list were 
selected as of greatest interest by the pupils. 

History in the Junior High School. The field of history is 
rich with the most entrancing stories of the world’s heroes and 
their amazine conovests. The history usually given at this 
age is too abstract, too involved and complex for them to un- 
derstand; too remote from their experiences for them to be 
interested in it or to comprehend it. Pick up any grammar 
school history or one intended for the ninth grade and the 
truth of this will be apparent. The story is usually one of 
kings and dynasties, political rulers, wars, intrigues and com- 
mercial policies having little interest to boys and girls in the 
early teens. Did you ever know of pupils in the ninth grade 
being wildly 


enthusiastic over ancient history? It is a very 
eenerally hated subject. The reason is not far to seek. if 


United States history is given in the seventh and eighth grades 
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the experience is quite similar. The childen have had easy 
human interest stories in the earlier years and now they are 
plunged into the complexities and abstractions of political and 
institutional history with the expectation that they will ac- 
quire a well-rounded, systematized, logical knowledge of ail 
Unites States history. The history taught in the junior high 
school should continue to be of the narrative type. The great 
outstanding human interest stories should be read in great 
quantities. Teachers and pupils should pool results through 
every means of thrilling exposition. The principal method of 
presentation should be oral. This should be supplemented by 
concise, authentic, written notes and essays; by maps, charts, 
diagrams; by photographs, lantern slides, moving pictures; by 
the exhibition of historic articles of dress, weapons, furniture, 
coins, old newspapers, etc. The formal examination shouid 
be greatly subordinated to the presentation of projects. Bits 
of stereotyped information which it is erroneously assumed 
that everybody must possess should not be a prominent ob- 
jective. The standardized test supposed to be applied in Bos- 
ton, Seattle, Los Angeles, Miami and Kalamazoo, should be 
absolutely taboo. The higher the rating on one of these 
standardized tests, the more juiceless must have been the sub- 
jects. 

System, organization, logical arrangement should be minor 
considerations. Eagerness, buoyant interests, knowledge of 
sources of materials, persistent unrequired searching for 
mines of information should be major objectives. If the lat- 
ter are attained the former will later take care of themselves. 

Vocational Guidance not Vocational Training. In the minds 
of many advocates of the junior high school the idea of select- 
ing a life career and securing training in it is foremost. That 
is the period of life when the youth begins to wonder about 
his future. It is a mistaken belief, however, that they should 
be acquiring the final knowledge, skill and technique necessary 
in their life occupation. In the first place they are too young 
to make wise choices. It would be impossible also to provide 
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all the varieties of crafts and trades. Who should say which 
ones ought to be represented? Should there be carpentry or 
blacksmithing, millinery or hair bobbing? Even if schools 
should provide modern shop equipment it would be largely out 
of date in five years. Then again, pupils in this democratic 
country fortunately do not always follow the occupations in 
which they receive their first training. Doubtless not one 
third of those who study bookkeeping or typing follow those 
occupations. Very little specific skill is necessary in most of 
the trades and especially in factory occupations. That can be 
acquired very quickly in the occupation when needed. Those 
who finally become factory operatives nced some antidote to 
the monotony which they will experience. Literature, history, 
art, music, social studies will be of more service at that time. 
They will need an attitude toward life and its responsibilities. 
The junior high school should be rich in stimulating those fine 
motives and ideals which constitute those attitudes. 

True, the junior high school pupil should secure guidance by 
being made acquainted with the vast range of possibilities, by 
being heiped to evaluate them in relation to himself, and by 
sampling several of them by actually acquiring some skill in 
them. But the objective should not be to get into a gainful 
occupation as soon as possible. The success of the junior high 
school will be almost inversely proportional to the numbers 
who are swept into the industries at the close of the junior 
high school period. It will be almost directly proportional 
to the number who go on to the senior high school and college 
there to survey still more widely life’s possibilities before mak- 
ing the final decision. 

Excursions in Democracy. Undoubtedly the most important 
objective to be set up and kept in sight continually is the new 
vision of citizenship and actual participation in the privileges, 
responsibilities and duties of the citizen, which should be af- 
forded. They are in the period of budding social instincts. 
This is widened by the formation of clubs, cliques and gangs. 
Some form of expression of this will manifest itself whether 
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we wish it or not. Our problem, therefore, is to sieze the 
golden moment and deploy a perfectly natural and dominating 
characteristic into wholesome channels. At first there is lit- 
tle of the real social instinct in evidence. It is more the gre- 
garious or sociable instinct,—just the desire to be in groups 
or crowds. The welfare of others in the group—the real social 
quality is minor and will develop only through training and 
experience. These characteristics make it necessary to segre- 
gate pupils of this age from children in the elementary school 
stage on the one hand and the more mature high school pupils 
on the other. 

Through actual participation in socialized recitations, extra- 
curricular activities of manifold varieties, and through some 
form of pupil government the junior high school pupils should 
receive their first real baptism in organized social codperation. 
The opportunities are legion and constitute in many ways the 
richest field in secondary school education. This experimental 
phase of citizenship should be made significant through the 
elementary consideration of underlying principles of civics 
and social studies. 

It is only in the foregoing ways that education will ve 
recognized as something more than mere information and 
erudition. The school should be, and is coming to be, the in- 
stitution which co-ordinates and interprets all the experiences 
of life. Good citizenship is primarily a matter of attitude-— 
an attitude of individuals toward each other, of individua!s 
toward society, toward their government, of governments to- 
ward individuals and toward other governments. Mere erudi- 
tion or vocational efficiency do not insure good citizenship.‘ 
Thus enriched and vivified the school becomes a place where 
“education is life and life is education.” 


4 See further, Bolton, Everyday Psychology for Teachers, ch. 
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Peace and the Public School 


WILLIAM G. CARR, M. A., PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, PACIFIC 
UNIVERSITY. 


mince FFA TR VER we may think of the World Court or 
the League of Nations as methods of promoting 
peace, it must be increasingly evident to edu- 
cator, diplomat, and layman that without the 
support of the educational forces of the world, 
no plan can hope for a fair trial, much less for 

success. ‘“‘New occasions teach new duties,” not 
SUMMIMMN Only to men but to institutions. The 
world is in a state of dread lest another war sweep away what 
is left of civilization. Here is a new occasion and it does teach 
to the public school a new duty, that of preparing the young 
people in the schools to seek understanding whose paths are 
peace. If our public schools can not do this, nothing can do it. 

No sweeping reorganization of our schools is necessary to 
attain this goal. We need abolish no subjects from our cur- 
riculum nor introduce new ones. In order to educate for 
world- citizenship we need only to accept certain simple and 
recognized objectives and then act upon them. 

The aims of education for peace are four. The movement 
aims to develop: (a) the habit of reasoning, (b) the inter- 
national mind, (c) a negative attitude towards war, and (d) 
a positive attitude towards peace. Let us examine in turn 
the implications of these objectives. 

Our first objective is the habit of reasoning. Its most im- 
portant implication is that some of our arguments for peace 
must be abandoned. The nature of reform is to be extreme. 
To the reformer, afire with the importance of his task, the 
evil thing he is trying to abolish seems so preposterous and so 
frightful that his enthusiasm conquers his sense, and he be- 
lieves any means justified which may accomplish his end. Im- 
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patient of the oppressor’s wrong or of the law’s delay, he tries 
to compel his fellows rather than to convince them. He tends 
to use propaganda instead of reason. This is a fatal mistake. 
Old and deep-seated evils, such as war, exist by the grace of 
propaganda, and only thereby. Superstition and prejudice are 
their own peculiar weapons. For the peace movement to 
imitate these methods is a confession of weakness. Water ex- 
tinguishes fire; alkali neutralizes acid. So, in the last analysis, 
must peace overcome war; not by making itself as much like 
war as possible, but by its superior unlikeness. This is not 
meant to express disapproval of a vigorous peace campaign. 
But it does mean that this campaien is to be based always upon 
conservative truth, and that truth must never be twisted to 
serve the ends of the campaign, however desirable in them- 
selves those ends may be. A peace based upon a narrow or 
prejudiced propaganda, be it never so artfully contrived, can- 
not endure. It is a house built upon the sands. 

The habit of reasoning purposes to develop the ability of 
the coming citizen to think for himself, to consider de- 
liberately, to choose carefully, and to act sincerely. Such 
phrases as the “Open Mind” or the “Reserved Decision” are 
nearly equivalent to the one chosen, but that one alone ex- 
presses as nearly as possible that opposition between unbased 
and unbaised opinion which is the central idea of this objective. 

It may be objected that the cultivation of an open mind is 
already the aim of the greatest part of educational practice. 
If that be so, it is still an unattained goal and its reiteration 
here can do no harm. Besides, it is a particularly necessary 
art of a peace program and is therefore rightly included here. 

The second objective need not detain us so long. The inter- 
national mind is a corollary to the first proposition. For the 
open mind attained by the first objective can scarcely fail to be- 
come the broad mind purposed by the second. 

Yet there is a distinction. For it is in this second step that 
leave is taken from the general trend of educational philosophy 
and we enter upon that part which has for its special aim the 
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production of world peace. The open mind is like a plot of fer- 
tile, but unseeded ground. It may be cultivated for many use- 
ful purposes; it may be left in idleness; it may even produce 
weeds which will choke all natural growth. The international 
mind aims to inform the mind opened by habitual appeal to 
reason with those truths which alone can make it valuable. 
It gives warmth and human-kindness to the cold, mechanical 
regularity of purely rational mind. 

The third objective is the negative attitude towards war. 
This reaction against war is not fostered as a blind and shud- 
dering aversion. It is based upon the recognition of two 
things that are true: first, that war is wicked, second, that 
war is foolish. No attempt need be made to separate the two 
either in theory or in practice; for it is believed that they are 
not fundamentally different. The teacher will doubtless find 
that whatever shows war to be wicked will also prove it ridicu- 
lous, and vice versa. 

I have said that the reaction towards war is not to be blind 
aversion. Indeed, hysterical and ghastly pictures in words, 
painting the horrors and gruesomeness of battles, however 
well founded in fact, may have a most disastrous effect upon 
the sensitive mind of the child. It goes almost without saying 
that the opposite extreme of touching only upon the supposi- 
tions glory and splendid pageantry of war is equally far from 
the attitude sought. The emotional reaction towards war 
should be a compact of pity for its useless sufferings, of amaze- 
ment at its futility, and of wonder that men should so recently 
have resorted to it. 

It may be well to say in this connection that the most fatal 
attitude which can be assumed towards war is that of com- 
placency and aloofness. The desire to “let George do it” is as 
disastrous here as elsewhere. All fails unless the sense of 
personal responsibility be driven home. It is not nearly 
enough to agree that war is frightful and ought to be stopped. 
The movement for peace will not succeed until we are schooled 
to make the prevailing reaction towards war “what can I do 
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to help stop it If the negative attitude towards war is not 
brought to this point it might almost as well never start. It 
is a truism of moral education that right actions are the ul- 
timate end to strive for and that right opinions are only way- 
stations. 

We come thus to the fourth and last objective—the positive 
attitude towards peace. It is, as its wording indicates, the 
complement of the third objective. Instruction leading to this 
objective shows the value of peace for its own sake and not 
simply as absence of war. It should show that certain vital 
things are attainable during peace and then only. It includes 
that which we will denote by William James’ admirable 
phrase: “The Moral Equivalent of War.” In this brief dis- 
cussion it is not profitable to enter upon an inquiry of the ex- 
tent to which human nature may be varied, whether that varia- 
tion is subject to control, whether there really is a fighting in- 
stinct, and soon. Important as these questions are they do not 
here concern us. 

Let us not deny that fighting at the right time has ac- 
complished great thing's in the history of mankind. But there 
are many ways of fighting. One man fights a “foe” across the 
sea, another quarrels with his neighbor, a third opposes civic 
corruption, and still a fourth wages incessant warfare with 
disease and trouble. It is not a question of banishing fightin: 
which here concerns us, it is a question of choosing the most 
desirable methods of fighting and eliminating others. The 
great advantage of the fourth objective is that it supplies 
something to do. Peace programs, as Professor Neumann 
points out are likely to develop into a series of “‘don’ts.”” And 
nothing is more oppressive to the child and to the man than 
a series of restrictions. Peace in action, something to be up 
and doing: this is the dominant note of educational theory 
today and it is one to include in any plan which must succeed 
through its appeal to children in the school-situation. This ob- 
jective proposes a definite field of action, a field of action in 
which the desire to conquer will be used but not abused, will 
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be lead to destroy that which is harmful rather than that which 
is holy. 

I have compared the open mind to a field of fertile ground 
and the international spirit to the seed planted in it. Let me 
carry the figure a step further. With such ground and such 
seed there can be but one growth, the hatred of war which 
calls on men to destroy or be destroyed against the dictates of 
sense and sensibility. And of that plant, again, there can be 
but one harvest, the love of peace for itself. 

It is the privilege and duty of our public schools to keep ever 
in view the objectives outlined so that the harvest of peace 
for which the world has waited so long may be at last brought 
home. 


The High School Teacher Prays 


Our Father, teach me how I can persuade 
These sprawling, undecided boys to go 
Into hard games that quicken listless minds 
And awkward hands the while their young souls grow. 


And otherwise inspire me how to teach 
These girls who are already ripe in grace 
That simple honesty and thinking straight 
Can supplement a lovely woman’s face. 


But most of all, oh, help me to remember 
When these, Thy children, come beneath my eve, 
That they to Thee are young and pitiful 
And full of glory like a morning sky! 


—-Rrespecca W. Smitu. Fort Worth. Texas. 





A Pestiferous Subject 
A Communication on the Subject of Spelling 


W. B. LINDSAY, DIVISION OF RESEARCH, HALL AND McCCREARY 
COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


MILNES TY Would seem, from the amount of writing, re- 
search, and speaking that has been done on the 

i subject of spelling, that it is a subject of over- 
whelming importance. We are, however, con- 

strained to believe that of itself spelling has no 
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Sunmmniegimte a re 
= importance. In fact, the only significance that 
= spelling has is that of a means to an end. It does 


SMM MS have social significance, and, however stupid 
it may be, a school graduate is judged by his ability to 
spell; consequently, the subject itself has loomed up above all 
the other subjects and assumed an importance quite out ot 
proportion to the amount of time that can be expended upon 
the study. 

When we have stucl 
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k our pin in the bubble reputation, we |} 
no means advocate inattention to the “pestiferous” subject. 
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at we advocate is a different and sane attention; attention 
to the subject that is based upon a true appreciation of what 
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itis all about. We still meet with those who sigh for the “dear 
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dead days” when a spelling lesson was “a real lesson.” By thi: 


th rospective antique is thinking of long lists of, fre- 
| { ¢ rds of doubtful utility. At the other ex- 
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that he would abolish spelling altogether. Sanity and common 
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We have this to say further that we do not believe that 
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scehing a list of words will rraccarj}y 1 onalline ahihtev 
tes ing a list of words wil necessarily teac eHING aout; 


it is possible to put almost any word into a child’s mind, but 
it does not follow that neentrating on memorizing lists of 


words will teach ability that will carry over in all writing situ- 
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ations. Moreover, it is absurd to believe that we can do as 
one authority suggests “teach a child all the words he is likely 
to use outside of school.” As we stated, this aim is absurd, 
as analysis of the aim readily proves. One cannot tell what 
the destiny of a child is likely to be and, it must be admitted, it 
is his destiny and experience that will determine his vo- 
cabulary. 

Perhaps we can emphasize this last statement when we de- 
fine what we consider to be the function of words for the in- 
dividual. We are the result of our environment and train- 
ing and continually we strive in some way to express our re- 
action to our environment. When we speak we have greater 
tveedom of expression and by our gestures, our facial changes, 
our tone of voice, we can convey much to others. On the other 
hand, when we would express ourselves in writing, we are 
more limited, we do not use tone nor gesture and even the num- 
ber of the words used are considerably fewer than those used 
in speaking. The words we strive to use, however, are the 
labels by means of which we hope to stimulate others to read 
our thoughts. It would be reversing the natural order of 
events to teach labels apart from experiences comprehensible 
to the person under instruction. 

Lest we be misunderstood we would state our thought of the 
last paragraph from another angle. It is our experiences that 
will determine the type and extent of the words that we are 
likely to use. The person who has been blessed with a rich 
experience possesses many words and words of varying shades 
of nicety to the situation he thinks and writes about. A child 
in the second grade is limited in his experience, his horizon is 
narrow, moreover, the child’s reaction to his experience will 
be childish; as a consequence, the number of words he will 
need will be small. In this connection we might add, what 
seems to be in itself proof of what we have said, that the ae- 
grevate number of new words used spontaneously by a group 
of children, is larger in grade two than in any subsequent 
grade and this is due to the differing home backgrounds. The 
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experiences in the later grades become more standard and 
common to the group. 

If we were to admit the validity of the statement, and we 
do not, that we should ‘“‘teach a child all the words he is likely 
to use outside of school,” there are two things we must do. 
First, we must gather all the words and, second, it is our duty 
to see that he learns them. To reduce the argument to the 
basis of the geometrical reductio absurdum; even if we had 
all the words, and we must get the aggregate number that 
might be used by all the pupils, we have not time enough on 
the curriculum to teach them. We are reminded of the an- 
cient cyclopaedists who thought to embrace all knowledge. In 
struction consisted of a diligent memorizing of all record wis- 
dom. 

Only one thing seems left for us to do in solving the spelling 
problem, since we reject the theory of studying words as an- 
alyzed in the preceding paragraphs. That one thing is to give 
the child an ability that will put him in the possession of a 
faculty that will enable him to teach himself to spell whatever 
words he needs when the occasion arises for him to use a new 
word. The dictionaries are full of words and the individual as 
he grows mentally acquires words needed to his activities. 

It is our firm conviction, and we are very far from being 
alone or an innovator, that spelling is a habit study; just as 
number work is a habit study. If we can build up proper 
habit reactions that will respond automatically to ordinary 
stimuli, we are building up the right foundation upon which 
accurate spelling may be permently built. What we should 
stimulate is a proper attitude toward words; this has been 
called a “spelling consciousness”; to this should be added a 
“spelling conscience.” It is not sufficient to know how to do 
a thing, we must also have the drive always to do it in that 
Way. 

Since spelling it a habit, the well-established laws of habit 
will operate here, as elsewhere. One authority has said that 
“ease of habit formation depends in the first place upon the 
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strength of the mental push with which the child is started.” 
Another statement is to the effect that “the brain is not a 
safety-deposit vault of our facts; it is rather an accumulation 
of nerve ruts and avenues.” The three fundamental consider- 
ations in the establishment of habit are, vivid picturing, at- 
lentive repetition, and automatic control. To emphasize the 
first quotation there is another of prime significance in setting 
up good spelling habits that states that, “In forming habits 
one must be careful to make the first co-ordination correctly. 
One must avoid suggesting the wrong patterns. The child 
should not be allowed to make initial mistakes, for then there 
will be no errors to correct. It is harder to form correct reac- 
tions after incorrect ones have been formed or started.” One 
can readily multiply quotations from many sources. 

To attain spelling ability and establish good habit readily we 
submit that a child should be taught to spell the words he needs 
in his written expression, when he needs them. If a child 
needs a word, this very drive of necessity will make the learn- 
ing process easier and more efiective; moveover, when the 
child recognizes the utility of the word the learning results are 
more permanent. It is most essential that we insist upon 100° 


1 


accuracy in every written exercise where these words are used. 


If one may be permitted to perpetrate an Irish Bull, spell- 
ing is at one and the same time not as difficult as we thought 
it was and more difficult than our practice suggests. By thi 


we mean that accuracy is not as hard to ahbades 3 as our results 
would lead us to believe and students may be taught to become 


accurate spellers. On the other hand our practice, in inst - 
45 anet Aha mary days é 7 ee ee ‘J 1) 1, 
tion, must be more intelligent; we must know 1at should be 


done and teach accordingly. If we will make intelligent use 


of fifteen minutes a day five days a week, in giving spellin: 


instruction, the results will be surprisingly esnaeeees To 
the writer, the only sure test of the spelli standard of 


school is the incidental spelling in all a ‘tments. If the 
pupil hes the right attitude tow ia 3; words, as we have sur- 
eested by our discussion, he will misspell but seldom : i 
with increasing accuracy. 





Nocturne 


In the Country 


It is so still— 

A distant cow-bell echoes, faint and far 
Along the road the thud of horse’s hoof; 
All else is silent; darkly looms the hill 
Against the sky—a sudden shooting-star 
Breaks in upon our quietness aloof. 


It is so dark 

The trees cast heavy shadows in the lane, 
hevyond their tangled mesh we cannot see— 
But hold our breath at distant steps and hark, 
Until dark silence wraps us round again 
Night in its starry veil of mystery. 


In the City 


There is no sleep— 

The purring motors scud along the road, 

The fire-bells clang, the siren’s mornful wail 
Pierces to wakefulness from slumbers deep 
Great trucks roll by, groaning beneath their load, 
And strident trolleys grind along upon the rails. 


It is so bright 

Night’s velvet robe of blue, with many a gem 
Is diamonded, and shining all a-gleam, 

\ dome caught in a finger-shaft of light, 
Burns molten gold The bridge a diadem 


+ 
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Reflects its jewels in the lustrous strea 


Country and town 

Stillness and clamor, darkness and lights ablaze: 
Peace, but with solitude—noise and the throng— 
Night casts her two-fold changing mantle down: 
O night, of strange, unfathomable ways, 

Of mystic silence and of shining song. 


CHARLOTTE F. Barcock. 





Education For World Peace 


RALPH B. GUINNESS 
Girls Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE AIM: EDUCATION FOR CULTURAL DEMOCRACY 


FOREWORD 
Som IUMS TY ceoms unlikely that we can have Peace among 
= = nations when Peace doesn’t prevail among indi- 
5 | s viduals of one nation. Machinery for peace 
2 = cannot function on a foundation of individual 
a = mental wars. When people dislike eac Y 
anu canunMs mental wars Nhen people dislike each other, 


such dislikes constitute mental wars. When 
we dislike people, we exclude them from our ac- 
MINS ~GUuaintance. Our antipathy acts as a self-de- 
fense mechanism of self-preservation. We fear a lowering 


of, or injury to our tones, standards, dignity, prestige, power, 
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self-possession or self-control. We antagonize the unliked 
person by our exclusion. Ve may increase the antagonism 
by words, or actions, which may lead to physical violence. 
The other person, also suffering from an inferiority complex, 
may say the dislike is mutual. 

Of course, when we have an aversion for a person, we 
usually become fearful of an attack; or when we have excluded 
a person, we have done so out of fear of injury to our person- 
ality. Exclusion is an anti-social or undemocratic act. Fear 
is an irrational act. When we dislike because of an inferiority 
complex, or because of a prejudice, or lack of true understand- 
ing of the other fellow, we are not rationally minded. People 
dislike each other only when they fear, or do not understand 
one another. If we try to rationalize ourselves, we probably 
shall not fear, and so, shall not, by our social exclusions and 
dislikes, prevent human unity and co-operation within a nation. 
We also define such dislikes as being born of undemocratic, 
or irrational mentalities. 
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The primary task of Education for Peace sems to be to 
teach individuals within each nation not to form dislikes and so, 
to be rational. Rational people of one nation would neither fear 
nor dislike those of another. Rational people probably would 
not permit nations to again stumble into war. In the following 
dissertation on Cultural Democracy we explain why people 
need not, and should not, have dislikes? If education can in- 
troduce this rational psychology into individual life, we 
believe it will permeate and rationalize international life and 
bring Permanent Peace. 

CULTURAL DEMOCRACY 

In his book on modern essays, William James, speaking on 
the “Social Values of the College-Bred” says ‘Real culture lives 
by sympathies and adimirations, not by dislikes and disdains; 
under all misleading wrappings it pounces unerringly upon 
the human core.”’ He says we dislike people and things for 
certain tones, or standards, which we consider inferior to 
ccrtain high absolute standards. 

This is a fine statement; but to ask people to love sympathy 
is not enough; it is not efficacious. We must convince people 
that this real culture should be adopted, or practiced, because of 
a moral obligation to be intelligent. 

real culture is Democratic Rational Mindedness: First know- 
ing the absolute truth, und then judging and acting fairly, truly 
or rationally. The popular culture of dislikes or disdains is ir- 
rational. People do not consider the causes of the tones or 
standards that are disliked. They are not cultured, broad- 
minded or intelligent. The acme of intelligence is correct, fair 
and just thought, which is Rationalism. Such a viewpoint, in- 
cluded within one’s culture, being fair, just, sympathetic, and 
tolerant, is synonymous with the libertarian philosophy of 
Democracy. 

A thing or person may have an ugly, disgusting or inferior 
tone, or standard, not approximating an aesthetic idea or ideal, 
which we may think we approximate, or, which we do. But 
our Aestheticism becomes an excluding anti-social Aestheticism 
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when we reject other persons from our circle of friends; when 
we dislike, disdain, hate or snub them; when we draw into se- 
clusion for self-preservation of what we claim to be better cul- 
ture; when we do all these things without a fair, scientific in- 
vestigation of the causes of inferior tones, or standards or per- 
sons. 

When we dislike, we go on the defensive. We put the other 
forces on the defensive in retaliation. One of us in our dislike, 
hate and prejudice makes mental judgment and attack or war 
on the other. A judgment may often be a mental violence. 
One can just as easily hurt a person, or inflict suffering by a 
mental act, as well as by a physical act. That is clearly mental 
violence. That also occurs when one’s judgment infers wrong- 
doing on the other’s side, or arrogates superiority to oneself. 
In any case the feelings of the other are attacked or hurt. If 
that person is rational, and of a well-bred culture that sym- 
pathizes with human failings, he will be merciful and pity the 
former person. If the person against whom judgment is ren- 
dered is not rational and philosophical, he will not pity. He 
will become angry and violent, a sign, of course, of an inferior- 
ity complex. He may reciprocate a mental attack, or institute 
a physical one in “self-defense.” The first person would be 
equally responsible for the physical war that followed. 

As nations are but individuals acting collectively, we see 
how the above described irrational individual psychology un- 
derlies national fears, hatreds and prejudices. It is this 
psychology which condones the necessity of Rival Nationalism 
competing in Peace and War for Power lest a nation be dom- 
inated and exploited through its lack. 


Judgments often bear the aspects of violence because we 
are all too automatic and undemocratic in our likes and dis- 
likes, judging irrationally, without inquiry into all the facts. 
We judge superficially on the external appearances of inferior 
tones or standards. Democracy should have high standards, 
but its hichest are aesthetic standards. These are sympathy 
and tolerance, which are Aestheticism, or Beauty, or Intel- 
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ligence in themselves. We postulate that Intelligence is 
Beauty, because it is a well-ordered and harmonious, rational 
state of mind. An intelligent mind would be Humane, 
courageous and socially constructive and not violent to an- 
other. As a converse, we say that emotions of fear, hate, 
prejudice, contempt and disgust are ugliness (violence) them- 
selves. No intelligent person would be subject to such; an 
intelligent or rational person “knowing all, would excuse all.” 
Therefore ugly emotions would not arise, because ugly, false 
thoughts, not being present, could not create these impulses. 
If our individual life were thus more sanely organized, we 
should expect its influence to permeate nations. 

Isn’t it absurd to dislike some person or thing considered by 

many people to be perfectly good? We should prefer persons 
and things relatively and not absolutely dislike things or per- 
sons. They may be better than our standards or ourselves. 
If we investigate, we know the truth and causes; we cannot 
dislike or disdain, if we have a rational understanding or a 
mind of cultural democracy. In such a mind, neither violence, 
unfairness nor autocratic dislike would be present. 
To us, Cultural Democracy means Rationality. For ex- 
ample: if we are rational in our judgments, we are not dog- 
matic and autocratic. Democracy really seems more than a 
philosophy; it appears to be the psychology of fair, just, and 
correct thinking. That is the science of right thinking; that 
is also culture and rationalism. A mind of Cultural Democracy 
is well-bred, sympathetic and tolerantly intelligent. A well- 
bred person hasn’t any basic assumption of dislikes; he is 
not likely to be autocretic or exclusive in his judgments. It 
will be tolerant, sympathetic, fair and refined. A democratic 
viewpoint would be inclusive of all people and things though 
adhering, as part of oneself, to the highest aesthetic, refined 
standards. The acme of culture is to be democratic, tolerant, 
sympathetic, merciful. 
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CONCLUSION 

If individuals become Rational, or culturally Democratic, 
we may expect them to organize national life on a basis of in- 
ternational co-operation and justice for Peace. Peace, that 
is, unity and co-operation, like Charity, begins at home with 
individuals who need to learn Cultural Democracy. Rational 
individuals are the prerequisites of rational life. Rational in- 
dividuals eschew self-preservation mechanisms of dislikes. 
They eschew fear. Through understanding, sympathy and 
tolerance, there may develop that very human unity and co- 
operation so essential to the International Humanization of 
Humanity for a lasting peace. Let our schools educate chil- 
dren how to think broadmindedly to eliminate individual dis- 
likes, and International War may atrophy. 








American Notes—Editorial 


While we believe that scholastic attainments are of very great im- 
portance for each and every candidate for the office of Supervisor, 
Superintendent, Principal or Teacher, we are not ready to agree 
with the advocates of the theory that no one should be employed 
in elementary or secondary school work unless he or she has received 
an A. B. degree. In other words, something else than scholarship 
is of vast importance. Many of the most successful and highly use- 
ful men and women of today never had a teacher who was a col- 
lege graduate. We venture to say that nine-tenths of the readers of 
this paragraph, looking back over the years which they spent in the 
schools of various kinds,—will think immediately of the surpassing 
debt they owe to this or that well-remembered Principal or Teacher, 
who reached them and inspired them and set them on the right track 
mentally, and spiritually,—not because he or she was a learned Col- 
lege graduate, and not because of any special intellectual attain- 
ments. It was not mental fitness that made such a teacher a power 
and gave him or her a prevading influence in that school. It was char- 
acter. It was insight. It was understanding and sympathy thai 
somehow smoothed out the pathway through all difliculties, that in- 
spired courage, awakened ambition, excited a dormant conscience 
into action, that revealed new possibilities of an individual, personal 
life based upon character, unselfishness and service. 

Some ambitious Superintendents and School Boards are advocat- 
ing the employment of only College or University graduates as teach- 
ers. Most fathers and mothers, however, would, we believe, unhesi- 
tatingly say “the more education the better if!” That “if” would 
be uttered with emphasis. Jt would indicate a prerequisite of a 
balanced temperament, personal magnetism and good sense. Other 
things like these being present, the addition of a College diploma is 
admirable. Without them, however, the diploma is inconsequential. 
As a matter of fact it, the diploma, in many instances means little. 
The fact of possessing a College diploma does not change a nervous, 
irritable teacher into a self-controlled one. Diplomas are not given 
primarily for a well-balanced common sense, for a heart and mind 
of sympathy and understanding, for a spirit of self-sacrifice in the 
promotion of the welfare of others and to inspire them to noble as- 
perations and a useful career. The emphasis of diplomas is upon 
cold, hard-and-fast scholarship for scholarship’s sake. 

We would place the emphasis rather upon personality, when con- 
sidering qualifications for teaching in our public and private schools. 
Then, after “approving” candidates on the basis of personality, we 
would take into consideration scholarship, and would say, “the more, 
the better!” But not until then. 
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A ten-day Institute on Parental Education will be held for men 
and women engaged in work with parents, and for qualified persons 
who are preparing for such work. 

DATES—Januarv 17th to January 28th, 1927. inclusive. 
PLACE—Headqauarters of Child Study Association of America, 
54 West 71th Street, New York, N. Y. 

The Institute will consist of three parts as follows: 

1. LECTURES: Ten iectures by eminent thinkers and_ scien- 
tists on CONTRIBUTIONS OF MODERN SCIENCE TO 
PARENTAL EDUCATION,  Biology—Psychology—sSo- 
ciology and Ethics. 

II. CONFERENCES: Round Table Conferences on the con- 
tent and subject-matter of parental education: on organiza- 
tion: on methods of instruction and direction: on litera- 
ture; and on evaluation of results and parental education. 

Ii]. OBSERVATION: Pre-arranged and directed opportunities 
to visit study groups, clinics, juvenile courts, special classes, 





institutions, ete. 

There will also be several additional lectures on topics of general in- 
ierest to those engaged in parental education, on some of the evenings 
during the period at the Institute. 

Among the lecturers are Dr. Michael Guyer, Professor Joseph 
Jastrow, Dr. Helen T. Woolley, Dr. Benj. C. Gruenberg and Dr. 
Ernest R. Groves. The subjects of these lectures are to be Heredity 
and Individual Variation, Stages in Physical Development, Relation 
of Physiological States to Behavior and Learning, The Value of the 
Organic Point of View, Stages in Mental Development. The Ap- 
pearance and Development of Emotions, The Unification of Con- 
flicting Trends in Personality, The Family—Its Development and 
Meaning, The Dynamics of Family Relationships, and Parental 
Ideals in the Guidance of Childhood. 

The ROUND TABLE CONFERENCES, which will deal with 
such problems as Content and Subject-matter of Parental Educa- 
tion, Organization, Methods of Instruction and Direction. Litera- 
ture, Evaluation of Results of Parental Education, ete., will be un- 
der the direction of Dr. Ethel Puffer Howes, Mrs. Cecile Pilpel, Dr. 
Alfred Adler, Dr. Bernard Glueck, Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Dr. 
Ruth Andrus, Miss Margaret J. Quilliard, Dr. Lois Hayden Meek, 
and other experienced leaders in this field. Opportunities will be 
provided to visit study grouns, clinics, juvenile courts, special classes, 
institutions, ete. The study groups visited will include Pre-School 
groups and groups on Adolescence, Mental Hygiene, Sex Education, 


ete. 
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From the Boston Herald we clip the following interesting facts: 
“The Department of Speech at Mount Holyoke College has for the 
last four years tested the freshman class for speech defects, classifv- 
ing them accordingly. In an analysis recently submitted, containing 
the results of these tests, many surprising conclusions were reached 
concerning the correlation of effective speech with scholastic ability 
and extra-curricular activity. 

Only about half of the total number of students who have entered 
during these years have had effective speech, 17 per cent. having su- 
perior speech, and 37 per cent. showing merely satisfactory use of 
spoken language. Of the other half, 16 per cent have been required to 
iake corrective work during their freshmen year to remedy more ob- 
vious defects. Twenty-one per cent have had voices that are social 
handicaps, because of harshness, hoarseness or nasality. Kleven per 
cent have been unable to speak freely or naturally, due to stuttering 
and hesitating. Sixteen per cent have lisped, and about nine per cent 
have shown the influence of foreign languages and provincialism. 

Miss Stinchfield, of the speech department, in commenting on the 
data collected, attributes to defective speech the ineffectiveness of 
college life. “It may be,” she says, “that the speech defect is simply 
a symbol of her whole emotional and social adjustment to life. 
Often the speech defect, associated as it often is with ineptitude of 
gesture or mannerism, makes the girl unattractive, and consequentl\ 
keeps her repressed and timorous in her relations with others. It is 
very often the result of bad training in childhood and represents a 
deep-seated attitude of fear or sociai antagonism. By correcting the 
speech defect one often seems to release the whole personality for 
more effectual living. The girl who learns to speak more clearly, 
accurately and pleasantly immediately feels herself more in rapport 
with other people, and her personality brightens, she takes hold of 
all work involving co-operation with others with more courage.” 


Study by the Federal Government of the causes and prevention 
of delinquency and crime in children and young persons is recom- 
mended by Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor, in her annual report made pub- 
lie today. 

“Crime begins in delinquency among children,’ Miss Abbott 
stated. “Though the sensational statements about increase in crime 
are not justified ly the evidence available, no one would deny that 
the facts justify the demand for scientifie study of methods of pre- 
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he requests which come to the Children’s Bureau for 
research in this field and for consultation with local agencies can not 
he met with the present appropriation.” 


“To meet the present need a division in the Children’s Bureau de- 
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voted entirely to juvenile delinquency and having the necessary so- 
cial investigators, psychiatrists and psychologists should be created. 
This would require an annual appropriation of approximately $50.,- 
000. Such an expenditure would be in the interest of national econ- 
omy. At present we pay too much for the care and punishment of 
criminals and too little for the prevention of crime.” 

There are no National statistics on juvenile delinquency in the 
United States similar to the statistics on births and deaths, Miss Ab- 
hott pointed out. The Children’s Bureau has developed a plan for 
uniform reporting by juvenile courts on cases handled by them. In 
this way it is hoped to learn at least the extent of the problem as it 
is handled through children’s courts. 


In references to Libraries for small towns and rural districts we 
quote the following: 

The question arises as to how the local library service can best 
he established and what area unit will best meet the needs 
of the rural people. In the East the New England town was 
the first rural unit, and town libraries are common all through 
the New England states. In the middlewest the township library 
has been developed and today there are something like 475 such 
libraries. With improved transportation the county lbrary unit is 
now showing a greater growth, all of which would seem to indicate 
that the most satisfactory area unit will depend a great deal upon 
the locality. 

It is doubtful whether any agency is better fitted than the state 
tc take up the work of establishing the local unit library. It is to 
day attempting through its library extension department to fill the 
needs of a local unit by giving a direct book service to communities, 
routes, and individuals. The consolidated and rural schools have 
also contributed to this end to some extent, but in most instances be- 
cause of limited resources the school is not able to much more than 
meet the needs of the children, still less to give common service. 

If we are to provide the rural people with the best books, for the 
largest number, at the least cost, or to obtain the ultimate goal of 
the American Library Association—adeouate public lbrary service 
within easy reach of everyone within the United States and Can- 
ada—it is essential that we cooperate in the organized effort toward 
these objectives being put forth by the American Library Associa- 
tion, working with individual state library extension agencies, and 
the League of Library Commissions. The above is reprinted from 
Rural America for November, as a part of an article in “The Need 
For Rural Libraries,” contributed by President Butterfield of the 
Michigan Agricultural College. 





Book Reviews 


THE PATH OF LEARNING. Essays on Education. Selected and 
edited by Henry W. Holmes, Dean of the Graduate School of Harvard 
University, and Burton P. Fowler, Head Master of Tower Hill School at 
Wilmington, Delaware. Little, Brown and Company. 

This book is of real value for both professional schoolmen and lay- 
men. The day has passed wherein professional books on teaching are 
an enigma to citizens in general. Education authors have learned to 
write so as to be understood; and the people have come into closer toucu 
with the schools and take a much more intimate position toward what 
is going on in them. This volume will help measurably in bringing still 
further progress in mutual understanding. It will pay any and every 
parent, every broadminded citizen to trace the problems here discussed. 
They will thus get an intelligent and comprehensive view of the entire 
school problem. 


ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS. ly Charles Ralph Fay, M.A., Erasmus 
Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. The Macmillan Company. 

The reviewer is fortunate—and so is the reader of this book notice— 
in having so excellent a statement of the objects aimed at by the author, 
ready-made in the first paragraph of the preface. This reads as follows: 
“The raison detre of this book can be indicated by the following fable: 
Once upon a time, not long ago, in a city not far distant, a well-known 
superintendent of schools called to his office three teachers of Economics, 
and asked each the same question, ‘What are you teaching’? The first 
replied, ‘I am teaching Economics.’ The second replied, ‘I am teaching 
five periods a week.’ The third replied, ‘I am teaching 175 students.’” 
The author of this book hopes that in the book he may be like the one 
who made the third statement. For more than twenty-five years he has 
been teaching the subject to secondary-school pupils. The results in this 
volume show plainly that he has learned how to open the subject, make 
it interesting to the pupils, and practical. 


MODERN TIMES IN EUROPE. By J. Schapiro, Ph. D., Professor of 
History in The College of the City of New York. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Price $1.96. 

Covers the course of history of Europe from the seventeenth century 
to the present time. The political, social, economic and cultural events 
and influences are clearly set forth. Questions, map studies, special 
topics, abound and aid both teacher and student. Effects of events on 
each country and on the entire human race are brought out in a way to 
impress the memory. ‘Teachers and students alike will gain enthusiasm 
as well as knowledge by the use of this new and adequate treatment of 
one of the most important subjects in the eurriculum. 
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HOW TO WRITE AND HOW TO DELIVER AN ORATION. By Fred- 
erick Houk, La. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, N. Y. Price $1.50. 

This is a needed book, that gives a clear and concise statement of 
the essentials of a problem that every student must face somewhere in 
his course in the schools. It gives points on selecting a subject, finding 


material, making notes, formulating thoughts, establishing a relation to 


the audience, etc. 


STYLE-BOOK FOR WRITERS AND EDITORS. By C. O. Sylvester 
Mawson, Litt.D., Ph.D. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Price $1.50 net. 

The readers of EDUCATION are more or less familiar with the name of 
the author mentioned. He has had a long and wide experience in the 
literary field. At present he is President of the Mawson Editorial School 
(Boston, Mass.) ; he was Associate Editor of the Webster Series of Dic- 
tionaries, Revising Editor of Oriental Terms in the Century Dictionary; 
Consulting Specialist to the late Sir James Murray of the Oxford Dic- 
tionary, ete., etc. This present volume will have a multitude of uses in 
the hands of the scholar, the printing office, the publisher’s office, the 
editorial office, and the school and home. Such matters as Style, Rules 
for Spelling, Compounding of Words, Division of Words, Capitalization, 
Punctuation, Abbreviations, Figures and Numerals, Sizes and Styles of 
Type, Spacing, Indentation, Preparation of Manuscript, Proofreading, 
ete., in short, everything involved in writing, whether for private or the 
public eye. Undoubtedly Dr. Mawson’s work will become—or has be- 
come—authoritative; and this book will take its place along with the 
dictionary as an indispensable necessity in every well-regulated home 


and office. 


SOCIAL WORK A FAMILY BUILDER. By Harriet Townsend. VPhila- 
delphia, W. B. Saunders Company, Price $2.25, 

This is a valuable text-book for Nurses, Dieticians, Home Demonstra- 
tion Agents, Home Economics and Special Teachers. The author is a 
lecturer in Social Science at the Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Her book attempts to point out clearly and cogently how to apply 
science—defined as organized common sense—to the family. The social, 
worker’s allies in the effort to eliminate social evils are the nurse, the 
dietician, the home economist, and the special teacher. This new book 
shows how the work of each can be made successful through an under- 
standing of the principles of social work in behalf of families and indi- 
viduals. There is an inclusive bibliography in the book, for further 
reading and study. As a text-book for schools of economics, and for 
public health and welfare workers, this volume is timely; and it has a 
practical message for housekeepers and home-makers everywhere. 
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HYGIENE. With Introductory Sections on Anatomy and Physiology 
and Pathological Conditions. By Florence Lyndon Meredith, M.D., Col- 
lege Physician, Professor of Hygiene, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
The price is $3.50 net. 

The field of usefulness for this book of more than 700 pages is defined 
in the first brief sentence of the Preface, which states that: “This vol- 
ume is presented for the use of college students and others of similar 
educational status. No previous study of the subjects treated is pre- 
supposed. It is, in this sense, an elementary textbook. It is, however, 
addressed to those whose experience, methods of thought and vocabulary 
are at the adult level. The subject-matter is divided under the four 
heads following: Part 1, Introduction (six chapters on health, disease, 
prevention, instruction, habit and knowledge in relation to health at- 
tainment, study and practice of hygiene, ineffective and discerning atti- 
tudes towards health, Part 2, Anatomy and Physiology. Part 3, Patho- 
logical Conditions. Part 4, Hygiene. This admirable text-book is ade- 
quately illustrated. It will be widely “adopted.” ‘The publishers are 
The P. Blakiston’s Sons & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. See inside of the first 


cover page of this number of Education. 


FROM THE MACMILLAN COMPANY: 

CURRICULUM PROBLEMS. By Thomas H. Brigg's, (Professor, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University). In the Modern Teachers’ Series 
edited by William C. Bagley. The Publishers’, the Authors, the title, and 
the series of which this book is a part, these are enough to commend it 
to Supervisors, Superintendents and Teachers. It is a book for serious 
teachers and students of teaching, especially those who are responsible 


for the curricula of elementary and secondary courses, $1.00. 


By the same Publishers: ECONOMIC SUCCESS. By William Morse 
Cole. $1.40. Presents fundamental principles in a manner suitable for 
the understanding of pupils in the higher elementary grades, Gives pic- 


tures of things as they are; and schemes for improving the social order. 


Also the following: EDUCATING FOR RESPONSIBILITY. By Lucy 
L. W. Wilson and other members of the Faculty of the South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls. $1.40. A most interesting and illuminating ex- 
position of the famous “Dalton Plan” of teaching the various subjects of 
the curriculum. There are chapters relating to English, History and So- 
cial Science, Mathematics, Household Arts, and a somewhat extensive 
bibliography. 

Other books by The Macmillan Company: PRACTICAL SOCIAL 
SCIENCE; A Laboratory Textbook by John A. Lapp, LL.D. ALGEBRA, by 
Wm. Raymond Longley, Ph.D. and Harry Brooks Marsh, M. A. MODERN 
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BUSINESS,—The Business man in society, by Leon C. Marshall and Mil- 
dred J. Wiese. SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, Book One, by Frank M. Me- 
Murry, Ph.D. and C. Beverley Benson, C. E. MINIMUM FRENCH VO- 
CABULARY TEST BOOK, by Charles Frederic Ward, Ph.D. CONDUCT 
AND CITIZENSHIP, by Edwin C. Broome, Superintendent of Schools at 
Philadelphia, and Edwin W. Adams, Principal of Philadelphia Normal 
School. SELF-IMPROVEMENT, A Study of Criticism for Teachers by 
Sheldon Emmor Davis, Ph.D., President of State Normal College, Dillon, 
Montana. SCHOOLMASTERING, a series of essays in scholastic en- 
gineering, by Samuel S. Drury. THE MENACE OF NATIONALISM IN 
EDUCATION; by Jonathan French Scott, Ph.D. This is a thoughful 


book written in the interests of peace and national fraternalism. It 
shows the value of education in relation to world peace. FIRST LES- 
SONS IN NATURE STUDY, by Edith M. Patch, Department of Ento- 
logy in the University of Maine (Orono, Me). This book is charmingly 
lustrated and its use with beginners will inevitably interest them in 
the subject. THE EASY BOOK, by Jean Y. Aver, illustrations by Maud 
ind Miska Petersham. A small book in paper covers, but charmingly il- 
ted and s to give pleasant impressions at the beginning of read- 


From Little, Brown, and Company: THE SCIENCE OF THINGS 


{BOUT US. By Charles E. Rush, B. L. S., and Amy Winslow, B. L. S. 


From The Globe Book Company: TOPICAL OUTLINE OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY. By Albert M. Mallin. Cloth. Well arranged, and contains 


ggestive specimen Examination Questions and topics. 


From Ginn and Company: MEDIEVAL AND MODERN TIMES. By 
James Harvey Robinson. (New and complete edition). $2.00. Has many 
illustrations and maps, in color, questions at end of each chapter, and 

detailed index. 

From The University of Chicago Press: INTELLIGENT PARENT- 
HOOD. Consists of the proceedings of the Mid-West Conference on Par- 
ent Education held in the Spring of 1926. The Association for Child 
Study and Parent Education. Price $3.15, postpaid. 

From The New York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, 105 East 22nd Street: METHOD AND MEASUREMENT OF 
HEALTH EDUCATION. By E. George Payne, Ph.D. and John C. Ger- 
hart, A. B. Details of an experiment made in “The Mulberry district” 
in a small Public School. Intelligence tests were given to the whole 


school; also complete physical examination of each child: cach child’s 


home was visited for information as to conditions actually existing and 
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to find possibilities of changes in the line of improvements; the children 
were checked up at the beginning and end of the experiment, with the 
-ayne Health Scale. It was shown that such a check-up may be made 
very useful in improving the physical, mental and moral conditions of 


the pupils and their families. 


CONTES DE LA VIELLE FRANCE. Par Max Jasinski. Avec Notes, 
Exercises et Vocabulaire, par M. S. Pargment. 60 cents. 

And, in The Modern Readers’ Series: TWO YEARS BEFORE THE 
MAST. By Richard Henry Dana. Edited by Claude M. Fuess of Phillips 
Academy, Andover; and JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronte, with In- 


troduction by Margaret Ball. 


Booklet Jnst Published by the Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, 419 
VU. S. National Bank Building, Denver, Colorado. “How to Apply For a 
School and Secure Promotion with Laws of Certification of Teachers of 
the Western States, ete., etc. This booklet is sent free to members. 


It will b sent tn non-members for 50 cents in stamps, to others. 


Krom Henry Holt and Company: WHAT GIRLS CAN DO. By Ruth 
Wagner, Head of the Social Science Department, South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls. Henry Holt and Company. An adequate and ad- 
admirable presentation of present conditions and opportunities open to 
young women. Much has been written and published about opportunities 
and qualifications for men, in the trades and marts of business: but all 


too little about those for women. The Author of this book coneluded 


that there should be a book of their own: that it should be general 
enough to avoid inaceuracies, and that it should give advice such as would 
lead to local investigation which alone can make the study practical and 


vital. 


From Longmans, Green and Company: STUDIES IN VOCATIONAL 
INFORMATION: PREPARING TO LIVE AND TO EARN, By W. G. Bate 
and Eliza Ann Wilson. $1.20. This book is attractively illustrated. It 
} 


1 topies as qualities that make for success, man and his 


presents su 


job, homemaking, finding your place, ete. There is a valuable chapter 


of “Suggestions to Teachers.” 


From Ginn and Co.: Shakespeare’s THE TRAGEDY OF OTHELLO. 
Edited by Ebenezer Charlton Black, LL.D. and Agnes Knox Black. 56 
cents, A volume in the New Hudson Shakespeare Edition, which is 


well known for its accuracy and attractiveness. 


From the same Publishers: CHEMISTRY AND ITS USES. $1.60. An 
excellent text book for Secondary Schools; by William McPherson and 
William Edwards Henderson; a revised edition, admirably arranged and 
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attractively illustrated. Also, JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PROCEDURE. 
By Frank Charles Touton and Alice Ball Struthers. $2.60. Covers the 
subjects of organization, administration, supervision and instruction. 
Written by educators who know the problems involved and are facile in 
imparting the knowledge gained from experience. 


From Charles Scribner’s Sons: STORIES FOR JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS. Edited by William Rabenort, Principal, Junior High School, 
55, New York City. Contains short stories of high literary value,—all 
written recently by Authors of high repute. And, by the same Publish- 
ers: POETRY FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, by Elias Lieberman, Prin- 
cipal of Jefferson High School, New York; and published in two vol- 
umes, 


From Houghton-Mifflin Company: MODERN METHODS IN HIGH 
SCHOOL 'TEACHING. By Harl R. Douglass, Professor of Education, and 
Director of the University High School, University of Oregon. Books on 
such a subject, and by such a well known and experienced Educator, 
hardly need words of praise and of recommendation to teachers and 
those who are responsible for “adoptions.” Within the covers of this 
volume teachers will find a scholarly and practical treatment of the many 
important recent developments of teaching practice. It should be in the 
hands of those who are responsible for High School Classes, everywhere. 
Price, $2.25. 


From The C. V. Mosby Company (St. Louis, Mo.) A MANUAL OF NOR- 
MAL PHYSICAL SIGNS. By Wyndham B. Blanton, M. A., M. D., Rich- 
mond, Va., $2.50. Only by knowing normal conditions and behavior of 
bodily members and organs can we discover and rationally treat abnor- 
mal conditions. This book should be in every physician’s hands; and 
it were well that it should be in every home,—along with the “Medicine 
Chest or Cupboard.” The book is positive, not negative. The signs of 
disease are omitted: thus there is nothing morbid or exciting to the 
imagination, Class room instruction will supplement and amplify skeletal 
arrangement. 


From The Oxford University Press: THE GATEWAY TO ENGLISH. 
By H. A. Treble, M. A., and G. H. Vallins, B. A., Part I, First steps in 
Grammar and Expression. Price 70 cents. The first of four books in 
a graded course in Secondary Schools. The essentials of Grammar and 
Composition are correlated, the later study of Latin and modern Lan- 


guages being held in view. 


OPPORTUNITY AND ACCOMPLISHMENT IN SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION. By Paul H. Hanus, Cambridge. Harvard University Press. 


. 





